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Secretary of the Buffalo Historical Society, for 
the following interesting and valuable paper on 
the Brant Family, and for the photographs from 
which the engravings have been cor 


More than a generation has passed away 
since Col. Srone’s elaborate biography of 


the great Mohawk Chieftain was issued 
from the press. The book, once a thumbed 
and dog-eared favorite in every district 
school and circulating library, was eagerly 
devoured by a class of young readers 
whose imaginations revelled in its romantic 
and thrilling pictures of border warfare 
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and forest life, and whose sympathies 
were irresistibly drawn out toward the cen- 
tral figure in that picturesque group of 
actors, 

That Brant and his Mohawks cast their 
fortunes with the British in the war for 
independence, did not materially lessen 
the admiration of that ardent and gene- 
rous class of readers. It was the crownin 
act of that grand fidelity to the flag of 
our British ancestors which this loyal 
race had illustrated in the long and doubt- 
ful contest with the French, which they 
were ready to seal with their blood and 
which involved the sorrows of expatriation, 
the sacrifice of home and country. 

In Col Stone’s volumes, Brant is de- 
picted as a brave and consummate warrior, 
a statesman of rare forecast and sagacity, 
an adroit diplomat and accomplished 
courtier, a magnanimous foe, a faithful 
and chivalrous friend. Since then, the 
iconoclastic tendencies of the age have con- 
spired to cast down Col. Stone’s hero 
from the high pedestal on which that 
enthusiastic writer had placed him. His 
success and consequence are held by some 
writers to have been purely adventitious 
and largely overestimated. In fact, Brant, 
divested of the glamour which Col. Stone 
had thrown around him, has been des- 
cribed as a prosaic and altogether common- 
place personage, not superior to, if indeed 
he were not surpassed in native scope and 
vigor of intellect, and ail heroic qualities, 
by many less prominent cotemporaries of 
his race. 

Allowing all reasonable deductions for 
Col. Stone’s enthusiasm and partiality, 
there is abundant evidence in his pages to 
show that Brant was a great man,—in 
many respects the most extraordinary his 
race has produced, since. the advent of the 
white man on thiscontinent. There is no 
contesting the facts that his influence over 
his own people was controlling; that he 
was no mean strategist and won the praise 
of trained tacticians for the manner in 
which some of his military enterprises 
were conducted; and that he was the pet of 
the British Government which spared no 
pains to conciliate and retain him in its 
interests. His humanity toward a captive 
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or fallen foe is too well established to 
admit of controversy. 

Brant was never, in any sense, the wil- 
ling tool of the British Government. He 
possessed the barbarian jealousy without 
its capriciousness. His letters reveal a 
proud and sensitive spirit, jealous of its 
dignity and which could not brook the 
slightest imputation of dishonor ; an irri- 
table though generous temper that involved 
his correspondents in endless explanations, 
and which it was their constant effort to 
soothe and. allay. The extent and ampli- 
tude of his mental vision were as remarka- 
ble as were his courage, energy of character 
and resolute will. Nothing eluded his 
observation, whether it transpired in the 
cabinets of ministers or in the forest- 
senates of the far South and West. He 
would not yield to the persuasions of Lord 
Dorchester, and other agents of the 
British crown in 1787, and precipitate a 
general Indian war against the infant re- 
public because he clearly saw what escaped 
their sagacity, that such a war would sweep 
away in a torrent of patriotic fervor the 
murmurs of popular discontent which so 
elated the British, and would end in irre- 
trievable disaster to the red man and 
further humiliation to the British arms. 
Captain Brant was born to no titles or dig- 
nities. He was createdachiefby the popular 
voice, and his influence far outweighed that 
of the higher class of rulers, the heredi- 
tary sachems.' This influence was not, as 
has been suggested by some writers, the 
result of his English education,—his supe- 
rior fitness for being the organ or medium 
of communication between a cultivated 
nation and its barbarous allies. He was 
an illiterate man. There were other Indi- 
ans, attached to the British interests, who 
enjoyed superior opportunities for becom- 
ing acquainted with the English language 
and the learning taught in English schools. 





1 The sachemships of the Iroquois descend through 
the female line. John Brant inherited the office of 
Tekarihogea from his mother. He himself could 
not have transmitted the title to ason. The family 
tomb at Brantford publishes the error that John 
Brant “succeeded his Father as Tekarihogea.” 
The monument was built and the inscription writ- 
ten by white men not versed in the Indian laws 
and customs,—[W. C. B.] 








The following letter, printed for the first 
time, reveals his imperfect acquaintance 
with the idiom and grammar of our lan- 
guage,—a few years later when he had 
abandoned the war path and devoted him- 
self to promoting the moral and material 
interests of his people, the work of self- 
education commenced and in its rapid 
progress developed an astonishing capacity 
for mental acquisition and development. 


Cataraqui, Fan. 13, 1785. 
Sir: 

Mindfull my promise to you I now take the 
opportunity to inquire after your health which I 
hope this letter will find you in good state of health 
and hope you will be able to answer me this, with- 
out any delay and be agreeable your promise to me 
likewise. I have nothing any particular to inform 
alone you concerning the public affairs because I live 
here. I been away from the five nations very near 
three months, Shortly after I parted with you at 
F. I was as far as Quebec my way to England but 
hearing there that Capt. Aaron Hill a Mohoc 
chief was detained and kept as hostage by the 
commissioners of Congress which alarmed me 
made me turn back from there to this place and 
shall winter myself here. 

I have wrote letters to his Excellency governor 
Clinton & to my friend Major Peter Schuyler the 
time I left at Niagara, but I had no answer, neither 
of them since. So in short I am at present in the 
dark as to many points of business, Even I had 
no true account the manner Capt Hill is kept & 
where he is I dont know. The conclusion of that 
council at Fort Stanwix by the Commissioners I 
have had no account at all, Therefore I hope you 
will please explain me some of the heads of that 
council. I hope those commissioners did not 
oversett all what you & me have settled there. I 
intend to be at Montreal the roth of February. I 
think it would not be of miss if one of you should 
be there the same time to talk over of those agree- 
ments made at our meeting at Fort Stanwix. If it 
should be so, I think it would be for the interest of 
both parties, that is if our minds are not changed 
allready of what we agreed there. I wish Major 
Peter Schuyler should be the person that would 
meet me at Montreal. Sir I remain your most 

Humbl servant 
Jos. BRANT. 


To MATHEW VISSCHER, Esq. 


This letter, brief and clumsily phrased 
as it is, reveals the secret of Brant’s 
greatness,—his enterprising and dauntless 
spirit, his calm self-reliance and steadiness 
of purpose, his anxiety to thoroughly 
interpret and fathom every event and 
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measure affecting his people, or the honor 
of the flag that sheltered them, and that 
rare fidelity which led him to abandon a 
voyage to Europe when on a point of 
embarcation, and after a journey weary 
and formidable in those days, and all 
because an obscure chief was detained as 
a hostage for causes or upon a pretext with 
— Brant had not been made acquain- 
ted. 

Republics, if not ungrateful, seldom 
take much interest in the posterity of their 
heroes, but I have thought that the boys 
of the last generation, whose massy locks 
have grown scant and silvery since they 
followed the fortunes of Thayendanegea 
through Col. Stone’s bulky volumes, might 
care to learn a few particulars concerning 
the latter and less eventful history of the 
family. 


The gallant and lamented Col. Joun 


1 Captain Brant was a staunch churchman and 
it was mainly through his exertions that his people 
on being transplanted to Canada were provided 
with a house of worship. For years afterward he 
labored unsuccessfully to secure the services of a 
resident mission In this long interval of ne- 
glect and spiri destitution the church service 
was read in the Mohawk tongue every sabbath 
morning to a large and devout congregation, 
Captain Aaron Hill, aforementioned, was the 
reader. In honor of the day he was wont to put 
an extra touch of vermillion on his cheeks, and 
discharged his sacred office with a dignity and 
an aspect of sanctity highly edifying. After the 
service the youth of the nation would assemble on 
the neighboring common and engage in the Indian 
game of ball,towhich Captain Aaron would lend 
the encouragement of his presence. He is remem- 
bered as a very grave and worthy man, 

When Elizabeth, Brant’s youngest daughter who 
afterwards became Mrs. Kerr, was thirteen years 
old she chanced to wander far into the forest in 
pursuit of black berries. While engaged in pluck- 
ing this fruit a large and venomous snake, vulgarly 
known as the mississanga, fastened his fangs upon 
her finger. Child as she was after shaking the 
reptile off she had the presence of mind to apply a 
ligature to the member and then hurried home for 
succor. Capt, Aaron Hill happened to be the only 
male anges at her father’s house and seeing her 
peril he applied his lips to the wound to extract the 
virus by suction, following this remedy with a’ 
lotion of herbs which in a few hours completed 
the cure.—[W. C. B.] 
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Brant, Ahyouwaeghs,' son of Capt. Brant, 
as all of Stone’s readers are aware, fell a 
victim to the Asiatic cholera in 1832. He 
left a will devising all his property to his 
sister Elizabeth who became the sole pro- 
prietress of an estate of baronial propor- 
tions. Although she adhered in part to 
the costume of her people, her beauty, 
intelligence, her queenly grace and refine- 
ment of manners, as well as the heroic 
blood that tinged her cheeks, caused her 
society to be courted by the most fash- 
ionabie and aristocratic. 

Some years after her brother’s death 
Miss Brant married her cousin William 
Johnson Kerr, of Niagara, and who could 
boast that the blood of a long line of 
forest kings which coursed in his veins 
was mingled with that of the mostancient 
of the Scottish nobility. His father, a 
first cousin of the Duke of Roxboro, was 
a surgeon in the British army, and soon 
after the revolutionary war, married a 
daughter of Sir W™ Johnson and the 
famous Mollie Brant. M"* Kerr was one 
of three brothers, the fruit of this marriage. 

This gentleman died at the old Brant 
Mansion at Wellington Square, C. W. in 
1842. His devoted wife Elizabeth Brant 
Kerr survived the loss of her husband but 
a few hours, 

About half a mile west of the old his- 
toric mansion, known as the ‘“ Brant 
House,’’ stands a beautiful little chapel 
connected with the church of England, 
and which is a fitting monument to the 
piety and christian zeal of the daughter 
of Thayendanegea. It is approached 
from the street through a long avenue 
lined with stately forest trees of her own 
planting. At the end of this avenue, and 
under the shadow of this chapel which they 
reared, and in which they long worshipped, 
are the graves of Colonel and Elizabeth 
Kerr. Captain Brant and his sonsleep in the 
burying ground attached to the old 
Mohawk church near Brantford. M’ and 





1 Pronounced Ah-ti-wace. The en 
traits of the chief, and the painting in the state 
library at Albany, are unlike the original picture at 
Brant House, and do him great injustice. [W.C.B.] 
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M”™ Kerr left four little childreu, Walter 
Butler, Joseph Brant, Catharine Elizabeth 
and John William Simcoe. The eldest, 
Walter, inherited the principal chieftain- 
ship of the Six Nations. Of him Col. 
Stone wrote, ‘‘ The infant chief is a fine- 
looking lad, three quarters Mohawk, with 
an eye piercing as the eagle’s.’’ These 
children were carefully nurtured and 
educated by their testamentary guardians. 
Of the four, however, only the younger 
two survive. Walter and Joseph were 
both cut off in early manhood ; the former 
died in July, 1860, the latter in February, 
1870. Walter was a rarely gifted young 
man and his untimely death blasted many 
fond hopes and sent a pang to many 
sympathising hearts. Joseph, without the 
brilliancy of his eldest brother, possessed 
sterling traits, and his amiability and gentle 
manners won the affections of all who 
knew him. 

After the death of Walter Butler Kerr, 
his aunt, Catharine Brant Johns, who was 
of the blood-royal of the Mohawks, and 
who according to their customs, had the 
right of conferring the title of Tekarihogea, 
or principal sachem, nominated her son 
William Johns to fill the vacant office. 
The writer remembers this chief well. He 
was a tall, handsome young man with 


_ gentle manners and a voice and smile of 


winning sweetness, Unfortunately he 
became dissipated and met his death in a 
tragical manner about fifteen years ago. 
The office of Tekarihogea thus made 
vacant was again filled by the nomination 
of the daughter of Brant. Her nephew 
Isaac Lewis, son of her sister Mary, was 
the fortunate candidate. Lewis was a 
sober, exemplary-man, but in nowise re- 
markable. He died suddenly in 1863. 
The venerable daughter of Brant was 
again called 9 to exercise her preroga- 
tive and her choice fell upon her nephew, 
W. J. Simcoe Kerr, the son of Col. and 
Mrs. Kerr, and who is probably the last 
Tekarihogea of the Iroquois. The ex- 
panding intelligence of his people, and 
the infectious example of the Senecas 
of New York, threaten the overthrow of 
their ancient form of government and the 
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adoption of another more compatible with 
progress. 


W. J. Stmcor Kerr.! 


Catharine E. the sister of the chief and 
a most lovely and accomplished woman, 
is a teacher among the Mohawks and has 
consecrated her life to the mental and 
moral elevation of her people. 

About seven hundred of the Mohawks 
reside on the Grand River near Brantford, 
and the residue, about three hundred, 
live on the bay of Quinté. They have 
made considerable advancement in hus- 


bandry and the mechanic arts, and are 


believed to be slowly increasing in num- 
bers. They have always been noted for 
their indomitable pride, pluming them- 
selves upon the fact of their being the head 
of the famous league of the Iroquois or 
Six Nations and accustomed to look down 
with something like scorn upon other tribes. 


1 Hereditary chief of the Wolf tribe of the 
Mohawks. 
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This pride has stood in the way of their 
progress. The more tractable Chippewas 
of Canada, willing to turn their backs 
upon the past, bid fair to outstrip their 
ancient enemies, the Iroquois, in the race 
of civilization. 

‘* They were always a haughty people,’’ 
remarked an educated Chippewa to the 
writer not long since, ‘‘ but,’’ he added 
with a slight tone of exultation, “their 
day is almost gone.”’ 

While most of the Mohawksare of mixed 
blood they are more unalterably Indian 
in their feelings than any other tribe whom 
Ihave met. It is their boast that there 
has never been an instance of marriage or 
cohabitation between individuals of Mo- 
hawk and - African descent, while the 
Tuscaroras and Senecas furnish many 
suchexamples. A few years ago a Mohawk 
lad, on his way to matriculate at Kenyon 
College, called on the writer. He was a 


remarkably handsome youth with a refined 
Indian cast of features; clustering hair ; 
full, lustrous eyes; skin of the color of 
gold alloyed with copper but melting into 
carmine on the cheeks ; dazzling white and 


regular teeth, and limbs rounded and 
symmetrical as an antique statue,—obvi- 
ously the choice fruit of grafting a scion of 
our race upon native stock. I asked him 
if he was not of mixed Caucasian and 
Indian parentage. He replied with some 
confusion, that his people were of fairer 
complexion than other tribes, adding 
proudly that the Mohawk blood in his 
veins was unmingled with that of any 
other race. ‘‘But,’’ persisted the writer, 
‘‘ Burning, one of your chiefs whom I 
have met, is of a deep copper color, the 
traditional hue of an Indian,’’ ‘ True,’’ 
he rejoined, with a curl of his handsome 
lips, ‘‘but Burning is half Oneida.’’ 
‘*Did not the Oneidas, Mohawks and the 
other members of the six nations spring 
from one common stock?’’ ‘ Yes,’’ he 
answered quickly, ‘‘ and so did the blond 
Germans and swarthy Hindoos whom you 
class together as Caucasians. Besides, the 
Mohawks have been christianised for over 
a hundred years. The smoke of the 
pagan wigwams deepens the color on an 
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Indian’s cheek.’’ This lad had the blood 
of Sir Wm. Johnson in his veins, but had 
it been the blood of the proudest Duke in 
the British realm, it would have afforded 
him no consolation. At the instance of 
the Prince of Wales this young man was 
afterwards taken to England to complete 
his studies at Oxford. 

The present chief, W. J. Simcoe Kerr, 
has received a liberal education, and his 
manners, naturally engaging, have been 
softened and refined by European travel 
and intercourse With the best society. In 
person he is tall, upwards of six feet in 
stature, straight as an arrow, with a pierc- 
ing black eye, raven locks and olive com- 
plexion. He married, a few years ago, a 
daughter of the late Dr.. Hunter of 
Hamilton, Canada, who was one of the 
executors of Mrs. Kerr’s will and testa- 
mentary guardian of one of her children, 
Catharine Elizabeth; the other executors 
being Mr. Beasly, her legal adviser, and 
the Rev. Dr. McMurray. The young 


chief resides at Brant House, the old 
ancestral mansion, where he dispenses the 
same elegant hospitality for which it has 


long been noted.’ This venerable struc- 
ture presents nearly the same appearance 
it did eighty years ago when Captain 
Brant with a retinue of thirty negro ser- 
vants, and surrounded by gay soldiers, 
cavaliers in powdered wigs and scarlet 
coats, and all the motly assemblage of 


1 The writer saw this chief sitting in council 
last Autumn with the grandsons of Red Jacket, 
Cornplanter, Gov. Blacksnake, Mary Jemison and 
other personages associated with the revolutionary 
epoch. Mr. Kerr was attired in the full war dress 
of his people and looked every inch a chief. This 
was the first time that a Mohawk chief had met the 
Senecas in Council since the days of Brant. On 
his late visit to Canada, Prince ALFRED spent a day 
among the Mohawks of Grand River and was 
complimented by being chosen to a chieftainship 
second in rank to that of Mr. Kerr. The cere- 
monies were impressive and were followed by 
merrymakings and joyous festivities. In the event 
of war his royal Highness will be the lieutenant 
of Tekarihogea, ana in Council he pledged the 
honor of a Prince that he would be found at the 
side of that chief when the summons came,— 
[W. C. B.] 
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that picturesque era, held his barbaric 
court within its walls. 

To visit this quaint old mansion and 
find it untenanted for the moment, as 
chanced to the writer oné’sunny day last 
June, is like stepping backward from the 
nineteenth century into the last quarter 
of the eighteenth. You enter a spacious 
hall and ape the right find yourself 
in a large, old fashioned drawing room 
whose front windows look out upon the 
blue expanse of Burlington Bay. On the 
opposite side of the room is a grate 
surmounted by an absurdly tall mantle 
and flanked on each side by a curious, 
arched recess. Life-size oil portraits of 
Brant in his paint and war-dress, of John 
Brant the ideal of an Indian hero; of Sir 
William Johnson and members of his 
family, in stiff wigs, and scarlet coats 
richly laced, stare down upon you from 
the walls. Upon the mantle lies Brant’s 
dagger which drank the blood of his 
ruffianly son Isaac; carelessly disposed 
upon a table are a pair of richly orna- 
mented duelling pistols, the gift of the 
Duke of Northumberland ; there lies his 
tomahawk ; yonder hangs the queer conch- 
shell medal which he wore, and in the 
corner is flung his small-sword, its ivory 
handle studded with gems, a _ testimo- 
nial from his sacred Majesty, George the 
Third, to his gallant and faithful ally. 

So carelessly are these and other relics 
strewn about the room as to lend encour- 
agement to the fancy that the old chief 
had hurriedly thrown them down ex- 
pecting momentarily to return and reclaim 
them. A dreamy atmosphere pervades the 
apartment disposing the mind to revery 
and rendering it hospitable to visions of 
the past. The writer, on the occasion 
mentioned, instinctively cast a look toward 
the door, expecting to hear the tread of 
moccasined feet, to catch a glimpse of 
those swarthy features and be transfixed 
by a glance of the basilisk eyes which are 
reproduced in the portrait over the mantle. 
But the spell was broken by the hum of 
approaching voices, and a peal of childish 
laughter, proceeding from three bright little 
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elves, descendants in the fourth genera- 
tion from Joseph Brant.’ 

I can readily credit the rumor, reported 
to me in good faith by a neighboring 
farmer, that Brant House is haunted. 

Before his departure from home on the 
eve of the battle of Stony Creek, fought 
near Hamilton during the last war with 
England, the young chief, John Brant, 
warned his aged mother that the Brant 
House would be likely to receive a hostile 
visit from the invaders and promised to 
send a runner in time to ensure the escape 
of its inmates. The warning came and 
the family and servants sought the shelter 
of the neighboring woods. Returning the 
next day they found the house in great 
disorder but no irreparable damage done to 
the buildings. The Americans had evi- 
dently taken alarm and retired before 
their work of destruction was complete. 
Of the booty carried away with them the 
loss of nothing was so much deplored as 
a small pipe tomahawk, inlaid with silver 
which the enemy had found under the 
pillow of Mrs. Brant’s bed, where, in the 
hurry of her departure, she had left it. 
It was the gift of her husband and she had 
a fancy for sleeping with it under her 
pillow. 

This remarkable woman survived her 
husband just thirty years. A short time 
before his death she had the misfortune to 
drop from her finger, when strolling about 
the grounds, a gold ring, the wedding 
gift of her husband. Earnest and re- 


1 Among the oil portraits at Brant House is one 
of Peter Johnson of whom Gov. Tryon, in a letter 
addressed to the Earl of Dartmouth, under date of 
Feb. 8, 1776, wrote as follows : “The Indians have 
chosen Peter Johnson, the natural son of Sir William 
Johnson, (by an Indian woman), to be their chief, 
He is intrepid and active and took with his own 
hand Ethan Allen, ina barn, after his detachment 
was routed before Montreal. The Indian depart- 
ment demands all possible attention, and a commis- 
sion of General to Peter would be politic.”” The 
portrait is of a handsome young man with no per- 
ceptible trace of Indian blood. He fell by the hand 
of a rival suitor for a young lady’s affections in a duel 
fought soon after the close of the revolutionary war. 
Peter’s mother was the celebrated Mollie Brant.— 
pW. C. B.] 
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peated search failed to find it. Twenty- 
six years afterwards a plowman turned up 
the jewel with his furrow and restored it 
to the delighted owner. I lately saw it on 
the finger of the grand-daughter of Brant 
from whom I learned this incident. The 
ring bears the inscription in deeply traced 
characters, ‘* Thayendanegea to Catha- 
rine.’’ Catharine Johns, the last survivor 
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JOSEPH BRANT AGE 43.? 


of Brant’s children, died after a brief 
illness at Brant House in January, 1867, 
aged sixty-seven years. Mrs. Johns wasa 
very intelligent and interesting woman. 
In her youth she was noted for her great 
personal beauty. When the writer last 
saw her, in her old age, her carriage was 
still erect, her person tall and command- 
ing and her aspect one of mingled dignity 
and benevolence. She told me she could 


2 This is from the miniature mentioned in the 
text, exquisitely painted on ivory, from life, whilst 
Brant was in London in 1785-86. It is in the 
possession of the Brant Family, and has ever 
been considered the best likeness of him, ever 

ainted. While he was in England, Brant sat for 

is portrait for Lord Percey (afterward the Duke of 
Northumberland) as he had.done for the Earl of 
Warwick and Dr. Johnson’s friend Boswell, when 
he was there ten years before.—[Ep.] 
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readily recall her father’s tones and fea- 
tures,—remembered sitting on his knee 
and receiving his caresses. She wore a 
gold locket containing an exquisite minia- 
ture likeness of her father painted in 
London. This, she said, was the most 
faithful likeness of Capt. Brant extant. 
Mrs. Johns adhered to the dress and 
many of the customs of her people. Her 
feelings were warmly enlisted in their 
welfare, and the only shadow that dimmed 
her cheerfulness in her last hours was 
regret that she must die away from the 
people she loved so well. Her last request 
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was that she should be buried near the 
old mission church on the Grand River. 
It is needless to say this wish was piously 
fulfilled. 

Father and daughter, surrounded by 
kindred dust, sleep on the banks of the 
river where the remnant of. their peo- 
ple linger, and where the echoes still 
repeat the music of the Mohawk tongue, 
so soon to be numbered with those lost, 
mysterious languages in which Pocahontas 
pleaded for the English adventurer’s lite 
and King’ Philip roused his warriors to 
battle. 








At twilight on a warm April evening in 
1866, I came to the verge of the battle 
ground known in history, as that of 
‘*Pittsburgh Landing’’ and of ‘‘ Shiloh,’’ 
the latter being the name of a meeting- 
house that stood about in the vortex of that 
terrible conflict. I had arrived at Corinth 
at nine o’clock that morning, after an 
all-night railroad travel from Meridian, a 
distance of about two hundred miles. 
The forenoon had been spent in visiting 
the principal fortifications around half- 
ruined Corinth. After an early dinner, 
accompanied by a young man as driver, I 
started for Pittsburgh Landing in a light 
wagon. He had been in the battle of 
Shiloh as a soldier under the Confederate 
flag, and was an intelligent guide. We 
had a journey before us of nearly twenty 
miles. 

About two miles and a half North of 
Corinth, we passed out through the inner 
line of the Confederate works. We were 
soon beyond the region which had been 
particularly isolated. by the war, and 
riding through magnificent red-oak forests, 
whose expanding leaves were giving the 
faintest tinge of green to their aspect. 
For almost nine miles the country was 
gently rolling, when it became hilly and 
picturesque as we approached Pea Ridge, 
on which had stood a pretty little hamlet 


THE BATTLE-FIELD OF SHILOH. 









called Monterey. There only one build- 
ing was standing—a stone house which 
the Confederates had used for a hospital. 
Near it was a ruined house and the remains 
of what liad doubtless been a pretty 
flower garden.: The country was well- 
watered by many streams, and must have 
presented a scene of much beauty to the 
eye before the horrid broom of war swept 
over that fair land. 

From Monterey to beyond Lick Creek, 
the country was more hilly, very little 
cleared, less cultivated, and dotted sparse- 
ly with miserable log-houses. We crossed 
that recently overflowed creek, half way 
between Monterey and Shiloh Meeting- 
house. The passage was difficult, for it 
was across a swamp called Lick Creek 
Bottom, on a broken causeway built by 
the National army. Drift-wood had been 
floated into barricades on the causeway in 
some places, and at others we plunged 
into sloughs. Our powerful horse carried 
us through the half mile of desperate 
travelling, as only a horse so powerful 
could, when we crossed the clear creek 
with a pebbly bottom, and ascended to 
higher ground. We had a vivid concep- 
tion of the difficulties of the armies while 
crossing the same morass. 

At sunset we crossed a little tributary of 
Owl Creek and halted in perplexity at the 
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forks of the road in the open fields near 
the ruins of a house, not far from Shiloh 
Meeting-house. It was the parting of the 
ways to Pittsburg and Hamburg Land- 
ings. Whilst deliberating on a choice, 
and seriously considering our chances for 
supper and lodging that night, for the 
glamour of twilight was in the woods, a 
woman approached, on a gaunt gray mare, 
with a little boy riding behind her. She 
told us that she lived on the battle-ground, 
and kindly offered to give us such enter- 
tainment as she could. ‘‘It is but little 
that I have’’ she said in a sad sweet voice, 
‘* but such as it is, we will share with you.’’ 


VIEW ON SHILOH 


We expressed our willingness to be con- 
tent, and followed her through woods and 
open fields about a mile towards Pittsburg 
Landing. At dark we were at her house, 
two small log-houses standing at a point 
where the battle raged most furiously. 
The woman was a widow with six chil- 
dren. Her husband was dying with con- 
sumption when the battle began. When 
it was over, his spirit had fled. The 
faithful wife stood by him during all of 
that awful storm of lead and iron, which 
raged fearfully around them. Shells and 
round shot cut the trees to pieces all 
around her dwelling, and a shell passed 
through the house. ‘‘ The Lord was with 
me,’’ she said. ‘‘ My husband died but 
my children were spared; but God only 
knows what will become of them in this 
desolate country, without a school or a 
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church.’’ This was said as we sat at her 
table lighted by a lamp composed of wick 
and melted lard in a tin dish, and supping 
upon hoe-cake which she had* just baked 
in the ashes, some fried bacon, and coffee 
without milk or sugar. She was an edu- 
cated woman, reared tenderly in Illinois, 


and with a good husband had established 


a comfortable home in the forest, near the 
Tennessee river. Now all was desolation 
within and without. Her six pretty and 


intelligent girls and boys, half clad but 
clean seemed to be struggling cheerfully 
with their mother for the right to live. 
Yet it was a terrible struggle, and how it 


BATTLE FIELD. 


would terminate was a serious problem. 
It was the picture of thousands of other 
happy households in the fair South, which 
had been crushed into the mire of poverty 
by the heel of ruthless war, In that 
presence, the war seeméd doubly infernal. 

We slept very soundly in one of the 
log-houses, our horse stabled in an adjoin- 
ing room under the same roof. The pigs 
were grunting under an open floor, and 
the refrain of the whippoorwill filled our 
ears. But we were soon in forgetfulness, 
and when we arose at dawn the cuckoo’s 
song was sweetest and the mocking birds’ 
varied carols filled the fresh forest air with 
delicious music. We went out after an 
early breakfast and bidding our hostess 
good bye with a substantial blessing, we 
rambled over a large portion of the field 
of action from Pittsburg Landing, visiting 
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the ruins of Shiloh meeting house, which 
presents only a heap of logs. ‘There were 
scars made by dreadful projectiles on every 
side. Here were large trees decapitated ; 
there equally large ones were pierced 
through the large trunks by conical shells 
which lodged in the trees beyond. The 
trees were battered and broken in almost 
every branch; and upon stones here and 
there were the blood-spots of slain and 
wounded men. Upon a gentle hill-side 
were the whitening bones of a large num- 
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ber of horses which had been slain in 
battle and afterward gathered and burned ; 
and the little hillocks that marked the 
silent bed of many a slain soldier, were 
seen all over the battle-field. 

We returned to Corinth just in tithe for 
me to take the mid-day train from Mem- 
phis, and ride eastward to luka Springs, 
where I rested, partook of the sulphur 
waters, and visited a battle-field near by 
in company with a major of Forest’s Cav- 
alry. 





FLORIDA AND 
Leditor of the Record: 


Some years ago my old friend, Mr. 
Burrows Carr, placed in my hands a few 
valuable historical notes relative to the 
early settlement and antiquities of St. 
Augustine. I am not able to say who 
wrote the notes, but have thought they 
were written by him—as he was an old 
writer. They should be preserved in a 
more enduring form, and your periodical 
seems to be the proper depository of any 
thing relating to the early history of 
American settlements. 

They are notes only, but as such, may 
place the materials within the reach ‘of 
some future historian, who may enlarge 
upon them, and give them the durability 
of history. With these views I place them 
at your disposal. 

Jacos Frank Howe. 

New York. 


Brief sketches of historical facts, relating to 
the early settlement and antiquities of St. 
Augustine, Florida, June 21st, 1864, 


On Easter Monday, in the year 1512, 
Ponce de Leon, formerly a companion of 
Columbus, discovered Florida, supposing 
then, and for some time after, it was an 
island: and from the countless thousands 
of flowers which met his eye, gave it the 
name of Florida. 

The settlement of Florida had its origin 
in the religious trouble experienced by the 
Huguenots, under Charles the Ninth of 
France. 








ITS HISTORY. 


In 1562 the site where St. Augustine 
now stands, was an extensive village of 
the Selooe Indians. The name of St. 
Augustine was given by Melendez, because 
they landed on the day dedicated in their 
calendar to the saint of that name. 

The bloody River of Mantanzas, seven- 
teen miles south of St. Augustine, and at 
the south end of St. Anastasia Island, 
the ebb and flow of whose tides for three 
hundred years have failed to wash out the 
record of blood associated with the mas- 
sacre (by Melendez) of a large number of 
Huguenots, cast ashore near that spot. 

In 1592 twelve Franciscan missionaries 
from Havana, one of them a Mexican— 
Father Francisco Penja—who drew up in 
the Yamasees language an abridgement of 
the Christian doctrine, said to be the first 
compiled in any of our Indian languages, 

Father Copra established a mission 
house at Talomato (now the Catholic 
Cemetery) where there was an Indian 
village—Father Blas de Rodriguer had a 
church at a yillage of Indians called Ta- 
poqui, on the creek called Cano de la 
Leche, north of the fort, the church 
bearing the name of ‘‘ Our Lady of the 
Milk.’”’ A stone church existed in that 
locality as late as 1795. The crucifix 


belonging to it is still preserved in the 
present Catholic church. 

In 1648, St. Augustine is said to have 
contained about three hundred household- 
ars, a flourishing monastery of the Order 
of St. Francisco, with fifty friars zealous 
for the conversion of the Indians. 


In 
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1665 Capt. Davis, an English buccaneer, 
landed near, and marched direct upon the 
town, which he sacked and plundered 
without opposition. In 1681 Don Juan 
Marquez Cabrera, being appointed Govern- 
or of Florida, applied himself to the fin- 
ishing of the castle, at this time a consid- 
erable Indian town, a little north of the 
fort, called Macarasi, which corresponds 
to the place of. Judge Douglas, and now 
called Macariz. 

In 1680 the Yamasees, a peaceful tribe, 
whose principal town was Macarasi, re- 
volted at the execution of one of their 
chiefs ; made a general attack, and drove 
the Spaniards within their castle, showing 
no quarter to any they captured. 

In 1687 Don Juan de Alla, went to 
Spain in his own vessel to procure ammu- 
nition and men for the garrison, which 
he obtained, and as a reward, was allowed 
to bring with him twelve Spanish negroes 
to cultivate his fields. 

In 1690 Don Diego de Quiroga Losada 
was appointed Governor, and finding the 
sea was encroaching upon the town, called 
a meeting of the chief men of the place, 


and proposed they should assist to con- 
struct a wall from the castle to the public 


square. The troops gave about two thou- 
sand dollars, and a donation of six thousand 
dollars was received from New Spain. Don 
Laureano de Torris succeeded Quiroga. 

The present sea wall is a new structure, 
and extends above twice the distance. Its 
cost was about one hundred thousand 
dollars. It was building from 1837 to 
1843, by the United States. 

In 1732 Don Manuel Monteam was ap- 
pointed Governor of Florida, and applied 
to the Governor of Cuba for means to 
strengthen the fort, and for more artillery- 
men, which was granted, and the work 
done under the direction of Don Antonio 
de Arredondo, an able engineer officer. 

On the 25th of March, 1740, the total 
population of St. Augustine, of all classes, 
was two thousand one hundred and forty- 
three. 

In 1763 Florida was ceded to England. 
The Spanish inhabitants generally left the 
country, which had been under Spanish 
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rule for near two hundred years. In 1769 
Dr. Stork published a work showing a plan 
of the place and the fort as it now exists, 
with its outworks, &c. 

The English constructed barracks large 
enough for five regiments. The material 
for this work was all brought from New 
York, although the country afforded a 
much better quality. 

In a manuscript work by John Gerard 
Williams de Bahm, at the period of Eng- 
lish occupation, the number of inhabitants 
from 1663 to 1771 wasas follows: House- 
holders, besides women, &c., two hundred 
and eighty-eight ; imported by Turnbull 
one thousand four hundred; negroes, 
upwards of nine hundred ; of the whites, 
heads of families, one hundred and forty- 
four were married. 

On the 3d of Jan’y, 1766, the ther- 
mometer sunk to 26°, the wind from N. 
W. destroying the orange, limes; lemon 
and all other fruit trees. In 1774 there 
was a snow storm. ‘The inhabitants speak 
of it as a white rain ; it did no damage. 

In 1767 Dr. Turnbull and others brought 
some fourteen hundred emigrants from the 
islands of Greece, Corsica and Minorca, 
and settled a colony at New Smyrna. 

Governor Grant was the first English 
governor, who projected several lasting 
improvements, ‘The roads known as the 
Kings Road from St. Augustine to New 
Smyrna, and from St. Augustine to Jack- 
sonville, remain a lasting monument of his 
wisdom and desire for improvement. 

In June 1784, by virtue of a treaty be- 
tween England and Spain, Florida, after 
twenty years of British occupation, was 
re-ceded to the Spanish authorities, and 
taken possession of by Governor Zespedez. 
In 1793 the present Roman Catholic 
church was commenced, under the direc- 
tion of Don Mariana de la Rocque. The 
cost of it was $16,650, of which about 
$6,000 was raised from the proceegs of 
the materials and ornaments of the old 
churches, $ 1,000 from contributions of the 
inhabitants, and the remaining $ 10,000 
from the government. One of the four 
bells has the following inscription on it, 
showing it to be probably the oldest bell 
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in this country, being now one hundred 
and eighty years old: 
** Sancte + Joseph 
Ora pro nobias, 
D. 1682.”’ 

Signifying ‘‘ St. Joseph, Pray for us.”’ 

Don Enrique White was for many years 
Governor of Florida and died in St. 
Augustine, In #812-13 the monument on 
the public square was erected in commemo- 
ration of the Constitution of Spain. 
Geronimo Alvarez was the Alcalde (mayor) 
under whose direction it was built. In 
the Spring of 1818, Gen. Jackson made 
his celebrated excursion into Florida, and 
followed the Seminoles and Creek Indians 
to their fastnesses, and crushed those 
formidable tribes for offensive operations. 

On the 1oth day of July, 1821, the 
standard of Spain, which had been raised 
two hundred and fifty-six years before over 
St. Augustine was finally lowered, and the 
Stars and Stripes raised in its stead. 

Gen. Jackson was Military Gcvernor of 
Florida, and having had difficulty with 
the Spanish Governor of West Florida, 


who attempted to withhold the public 


records from the United States, Gen. 
Jackson had to resort to compulsory mea- 
sures to obtain them. Anticipating the 
same would be attempted at St. Augustine, 
dispatched Captain James R. Hunham to 
that place with orders to be there within 
seventeen days, which he accomplished, 
a distance of 700 miles through a wilder- 
ness country. 

On application to Governor Coppinger 
for the public records the governor de- 
clined, and gave Capt. Hunham to under- 
stand he should resist hisauthority. Capt. 
H. then forced his way into the governor’s 
office, found the papers nearly all packed 
in eleven strong boxes He seized them 
all, and gave them in charge of the col- 
lector of the Umited States. The vessel 
was then lying in the harbor ready to con- 
vey those documents to Havana. It was 
afterwards found that the papers thus res- 
cued were of the greatest importance to 
the United States. Captain Hunham still 
lives in the old city. 

In 1823 the Legislative Council of 
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Florida held its second session in the 
Government House at St. Augustine. 
Governor William P. Duval was the first 
Governor of Florida, after its organization. 

In February, 1835, East Florida, was 
visited by a severe frost which killed 
nearly all the fruit trees. Previous to this 
the annual income of St. Augustine from 
oranges was about seventy-two to seventy- 
five thousand dollars. The number of 
oranges sold was about three millions. 

In December, 1835, the war with the 
Seminole Iridians broke out, and for some 
years St. Augustine was full of the pomp 
and circumstances of war, and many sad 
scenes of Indian massacres took place in 
the neighborhood of the city. 

The present United States Court House 
was the residence of the Spanish Govern- 
ors. The Presbyterian Church was built 
in 1830. ‘Trinity Episcopal Church was 
commenced in 1827, and consecrated in 
1833 by Bishop Bowen of South Carolina. 
The Methodist Chapel was built in 1846. 
The formerly fine and venerable building 
at the corner of Green Lane and Bay 
Streets, now in a state of destruction, is 
considered the oldest building in the place. 
It was the residence of the Attorney 
General in English times. 

The following is engraved under the 
arms of Spain, over the gateway of the 
entrance of Fort St. Marco (now Fort 
Marion) at St. Augustine, Florida :— 

“ Regnando en Espanael son Don Fernando 
Sexto y Seirdo Gobernardo y Capitan General de 
esta Plaza de San Augustin de Florida, y su Pro- 
vince el Moriscal de Campo Du Alonzo Fernandez 
de Herida se conduyo este Custello el ano de 1756, 


dirigindo lus abras et Capitan Yuginero, Don 
Pedro de Brazas y Garay.” 


TRANSLATION.—‘‘ Don Fernando the 
Sixth, being King of Spain, and the 
Field Marshal, Don Alonzo Fernandos de 
Florida, being Governor and Captain 
General of this place, Saint Augustine, 
Florida, and its provinces. This fortress 
was finished in the year1756. The works 
were directed by the Capt. Engineer, Don 
Pedro de Brazosy Garay.’’ 


Notre.—The fort and works are said to have 
been sixty-three years in building. 





The Recorp is indebted to Mr. H. H. Brogden of 
Roe Down, Md., for the following interesting 
sketch of another one of the ancient social clubs 
noticed in its columns, which seem to have been 
special favorites among cultivated men in that 
state. 


The date of the formation of the 
*¢ South River Club’’ is lost ; the old club 
house with its contents, the record book 
included, having been destroyed by fire. 
The existing records date from the 11th 
of February, 1742, but we have every 
reason to believe that its origin was of 
a much older date, perhaps nearly one 
hundred years, as we find it spoken of in 
the record-book in 1746 and in the news- 
papers of the same year as the ancient 
‘¢South River Club.’’ With some slight 
intermissions the entries continue to the 
present time, the last having been made 
in December, 1872. 

The records begin with the following 
list of members, the descendants of some 
of whom belong to the club at this time: 
Robert Sanders, Thomas Stockett, James 
Monat, John Gassaway, Samuel Jacobs, 
Benjamin Stockett, John Howard, Samuel 
Burgess, Samuel Day, Robert Harding, 
Thomas Sparrow, The Rev. William Brog- 
den, Capt Joseph Cowman, John Watkins, 
William Chapman, Turner Wootton, 
James Dick, Samuel Chambers, Dr. Samuel 
Preston Moore, Thomas Caton, William 
Chapman Jr., Capt. Anthony Beck, James 
Nicholson, John Brewer, Joseph Brewer, 
Capt. Christopher Grindall, John Jiams, 
Capt. Zachariah Maccubbin, Capt. James 
Hall, Capt. Darby Lux, Henry Gassaway, 
Jonathan Sellman, Charles Stewart, Rich- 
ard Moore, William Reynolds, Stephen 
West, Jr., Capt John White. 

They met and dined twice each month 
at a house built on a lot half an acre in 
size, bought for the purpose. The house 
has of course been repaired from time to 
time, as the records show, but it is, I be- 
lieve, the identical one built in 1741 or 
*42, and which has been in use ever since. 
It is situated near South River, in Anne 
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SOUTH RIVER CLUB. 






Arundel Co., Maryland, about eight miles 
from the city of Annapolis. Two dinners 
a month were given by each member in 
turn, except in case of the election of 
chairman or the admission of a new mem- 
ber, each succeeding chairman and each 
new member serving the next club-day 
following his election. 

The chairman was elected at the first 
meeting in January of every year. Shortly 
after this time (1742), they passed a reso- 
lution providing for one meeting instead 
of two each month, and they meet now as 
then on the first Thursday of every month. 
The serving member or ‘‘ Steward of the 
day’’ had alone the privilege of inviting 
guests except when a member had a friend 
or friends staying in his house, he having 
then the right to bring such friend or 
friends. 

The association was created solely for 
social and convivial purposes, gentlemen 
belonging to it without regard to religious 
or political bias. Such being the case, the 
framers of the rules and by-laws governin 
the club, appreciating the importance of 
avoiding subjects of conversation at all 
likely to lead to heated discussions, or 
engender ill feelings, and recognizing at 
the same time the probability of such 
things happening where an unlimited 
quantity of ‘* good lime or lemon punch’’ 
must be furnished by the steward of the 
day, wisely prohibited the introduction of 
religious or political subjects. There is 
no reference in the record-book as to the 
manner of passing the time, but we can 
imagine with what interest in the days of 
no railroads, mails or telegraphs, each 
item of news from home or abroad would 
be received and discussed. Among the 
earliest proceedings we find mention of a 
contract having been made with a gentle- 
man, a merchant of Annopolis, to furnish 
them as regularly as possible with English 
newspapers. The entries in the records 
relate, except on rare occasions, solely to 
the routine business of the club and are 
necessarily very monotonous, and I only 
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make such extracts as seem to be of gene- 
ral interest. 

The first is ‘1742, Feb’y 11th. Then 
served Capt. Anthony Beck his first time 
according to rule, and at the same time 
it was unanimously agreed by the members 
present, that there should be an assessment 
of two shillings and six pence per man to 
defray the expenses of the society; it was 
further agreed that Mr. Robert Sanders, 
Mr. William Chapman and Mr: John 
Watkins be a committee to collect the 
names of the members that have ever be- 
longed, to the best ~f their memories, in 
as much as the present list appears very 
defective.’’ This was doubtless owing to 
the destruction of the records. Ican find 
no report from the committee. Among 
the records there is an article clipped 
from the ‘‘ Annapolis Republican’’ of the 
28th of May, 1842, and as it refers to an 
occurrence which took place about the 
same date (1746), and also shows the 
antiquity of the club, I give it in full: 

‘*SoutH River Cvus.” 
‘* We understand that this ancient club 


intend celebrating the coming anniversary 
of American Independence in a manner 


becoming the occasion. This is probably 
the oldest association of the kind in the 
country, being, we suspect, near two 
hundred years old. This institution was 
called ancient in the year 1746, ninety-six 
years ago, as will appear by the following 
advertisement which appeared in the 
** Maryland Gazette’’ of the 15th of July 
of that year : 

‘The gentlemen belonging to the an- 
cient South River Club, to express their 
loyalty to his Majesty on the success of 
the inimitable Duke of Cumberland’s 
obtaining a complete victory over the 
Pretender, and delivering us from perse- 
cution at home, and popery and invasion 
from abroad, have appointed a grand en- 
tertainment to be given at their club 
house on Tuesday next.’ The club have 
met at their club house, over South river, 
regularly on the appointed day from that 
time to this.’"" And in the record-book, 
I find the two following entries in relation 
to the same event which I copy verbatim; 
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“1746, July ye roth. Then served 
Mr. Thomas Caton, his first time, accord- 
ing to Rule. And at the same time it was 
‘agreed by all the Members present, That 
Next Thursday be appointed as a Day of 
Rejoicing at the Club on account of the 
Late Success of the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s Entirely Defeating the Preterider 
and all his Adherents. Also the Chairman, 
with the Rev. Mr. William Brogden and 
the worshipful Mr. James Monat, are De- 
sired by this Society to Waite on his ex- 
cellency (Thomas Bladen, Governor) To, 
Desire his Company that Day.”’ 

And again ‘* 1746, July ye 24th, Last 
Thursday was observed as a day of Re- 
joicing by this society on account of the 
Glorious Victory of his Royal Highness 


the Duke of Cumberland over the Rebels 


by Drinking of Loyal Healths, Fireing of 
Cannon and Great Demonstration of Loy- 
alty was shown on that Happy Occasion 
by numbers of Gentlemen Then Present ; 
Also a Handsome Dinner, &c., was found 
by Mr. John Brewer, one of the Present 
Members at the Expense of the Society. 
/'so served Mr, Thomas Caton according 
to rule.’’ 

About this time an application was 
made by a Mr. Harwood for permission to 
copy the rules of this ** Ancient Club for 
a lott of gentlemen who propose forming 
a society of the same sort.’’ 

Though the club seems to have been 
kept up witha full number of members, 
no entry worth noticing occurs until the 
4th of September, 1777, when we find the 
following which is the only reference there 
is to the war of the Revolution: 

‘Then served Mr. William Harwood 
his time agreeable to rule. At the same 
time the club having taken into their seri- 
ous consideration the alarming situation 
of this state, occasioned by an invasion of 
the British fleet at this time, whether a 
continuation of this club as usual or an 
adjournment to a future day be advisable: 
Resolved that the foregoing matter be 
postponed until the next club-day.’’ 

On the next club-day (October 2d), 
the matter was again postponed to the 
succeeding club-day—on which day (No- 
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vember 6th), the record says: Then served 
Mr. Joseph Cowman his time agreeable 
to rule, the reference of the last club-day 
being again taken under the consideration 
of this club, it is resolved unanimously 
that this club be continued as usual agree- 
able to the rules thereof,’’ 

In fact it is very evident that thesé 
social meetings of the club possessed so 
great an attraction for the members that 
as far as we can see from the record, 
nothing but the powerful inducement of 
the races at Annapolis, had ever been 
considered a sufficient reason for a post- 
ponement of the dinner, and even on one 
occasion when the very unusual inclemen- 
cy of the weather seemed worthy of no- 
tice, there were fifteen geftlemen present, 
‘‘which all walked in a sleat occasioned 
by a snow which fell a few days before and 
is at this time three feet deep on a level.’’ 

In later years we frequently find that 
‘no company was present owing to the 
inclemency of the weather’’ or ‘‘ the con- 
dition of the roads.’”’ Mere trifles it 
would seem to the ‘‘ men of '76”’ 

There is no entry of special interest 


from this time to 1783: under date of the 
2d of October of that year, appears the 
following : 

*‘Then served Mr. Jonathan Sellman 
agreeable to rule, at the same time by: his 
particular desire he was discontinued a 


member of this society. Also it was 
resolved in consequence of the number 
of members being reduced, (by deaths) 
that the society shall meet the first Thurs- 
day in December next, and so every other 
month instead of every month as former- 
ly.’’ This condition of affairs does not 
seem to have been of long duration, for 
on the 5th of August, 1784, the number 
of members was so much increased that it 
was resolved to return to the old custom 
of dining every month.”’ 

Soon after this an attempt seems to have 
been made to diversify the entertainment 
by converting the club into a sort of de- 
bating society. 

The record for 2d February, 1786, says: 
**Then served Mr. Nick Watkins (as 
chairman) agreeable to rule, when it was 
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unanimously resolved that immediately 
after dinner the members should be called 
to order and a question be proposed by a 
person nominated by the society, for 
public discussion.’’ 

The choice fell on the Rev. Mason Locke 
Weems,’ but as by the rules, religion and 
politics were excluded, he was somewhat 
restricted in his selection. Unfortunaicly 
the two subjects proposed seemed to ¢xcit2 
but little interest since there is no rctice 
of their ever having been discussed, and 
the debating society ceased to exist from 
that time. 

One of the subjects was ‘‘as to the in- 
jurious effects of spirituous liquors,” 
which considering the fine bowl of punch 
in all probability at that time in front of 
the debaters, could not have been very 
easy of settlement. The other was one 
of those questions that seems to belong 
rather to our time than theirs, and is 
likely to be settled by the woman’s rights 
movement,—that is, whether the choice 
of a partner for life should be made by 
the man or the woman, or to put it in 
their homely phrase, ‘‘ whether the gen- 
tlemen should covet the ladies or the 
ladies the gentlemen.”’ 

There is an entry of September 6th, 
1787, showing that the club were disposed 
to make the rule in regard to the admission 
of members more stringent. 

‘* After mature deliberation it was re- 
solved that no person in future be admitted 
a member of this society without first 
applying, by himself or friend, the pre- 
ceding club-day of his election, and that 
each absent member (if any) shall be 
made acquainted by the Steward of the 
day, of such application, and after such 
notice being bona fide given, he can be 
elected by the unanimous voice of the 
members pres: nt on the succeeding club- 
day, a member of the society.”’ 

The rule is in force at this time. 

There was no meeting from October 
1789, until April 1790, owing to the con- 
dition of the club hoyse. There are 
several notices of the need of repairs, but 


1 The first biographer of Washington, 
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their efforts to have them made _ were 
fruitless until the autumn of 1793, when 
it would appear that the house was put in 
thorough repair, and the rules and by-laws 
framed, and hung on the wall, where they 
now hang in the same spot and frame. 

The entries for the succeeding seven 
years from 1793 to 1800, present matter 
of little or no interest, but at the last date 
the club seems to have been very popular, 
and it became necessary to enforce the 
rule in reference to the admission of 
strangers to the dinners, as the following 
entry will show: 

‘*ad October 1800, Then served Major 
William Brogden, agreeable to rule; at the 
same time the society took into their con- 
sideration the rules respecting the admis- 
sion of strangers, for reasons obvious they 
have either been subverted or much ne- 
glected; therefore resolved that the Stew- 
ard of the day shall always hereafter re- 
duce to writing the names of the strangers 
he may have invited, and the same he 
shall hand round to the members previous 
to dining.’’ 

This rule seems to have been enforced 
except on extra occasions such as the 4th 
of July, when each member had the privi- 
lege of inviting one friend. Gambling 
was strictly prohibited, the only game 
allowed on the premises being quoits. 
The set of quoits now used by the chib 
was presented to them by Mr. Joseph R. 
Ingersol, of Philadelphia, and in recogni- 
tion of which kindness the members 
passed him a vote of thanks and extended 
him a standing invitation to dine with 
them whenever convenient to himself. 

The association seems to have been 
kept up with difficulty at times. In 1832- 
33-34 and 35, there were but three mem- 
bers, Mr. D. M. C. Brogden (the present 
chairman), Mr. Wm. Stewart and Mr. I. 
N. Stockett, the last of whom was a 
member for 49 years; and it is said of him 
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(with truth I believe) that so great was his 
desire to preserve the organization, he 
would at times go on the regular club day 
and dine entirely alone. He became a 
member in 1806 and continued so until 
his death in 1855. 


Again in 1858 and ’59 there were but 


three members, Commodore Isaac Mayo, 


U.S. N., Mf. D. M. C. Brogden and 
Mr. Frank H. Stockett (a son of the gen- 
tleman above mentioned). 


The club has gone down in some degree 
owing to the recent war, but during the , 
last summer an effort was made to re- 
establish it which appears to have been 
successful; the number of members has 
increased, and there have been several 
dinners which were well attended. 


The present members are Mr. D. M. 
C. Brogden, Chairman; The Rev. C. K. 
Nelson, D. D., Mr. Alexander B. Hagner, 
Dr. H. M. -Duvall, Mr. R. P. Sellman, 
Mr. W. D. Stewart, Mr. James Boyle and 
Mr. H. H. Brogden, most of whom 
having a hereditary interest in the club 
will be earnest in their endeavors to pre- 
serve the organization. In the changes 
of the times such associations are no 
longer necessary to keep up the social 
intercourse of the neighborhood;, and 
although we find it a most agreeable 
occasion of meeting our friends I fear the 
dinners must have lost a good deal of 
their importance as a means of communi- 
cating information from one part of the 
country to another. 


The club no longer subscribes to news- 
papers, foreign or domestic as we are 
supposed to be provided in that way at 
home, but we meet in a quiet way, eat our 
‘three meals,’’ in compliance with’ the 
rules forbidding more, enjoy our ‘‘ lemon 
punch’’ and hope to continue to do so 
until in our turn we hand it down to 
another generation. 








On page 229, vol. II of the REcorD is 
a copy of the warrant for the commitment 
of Robert Morris to jail, for debt, and a 
query concerning it. With the query I 
shall have. nothing to do at the present ; 
only with Robert Morris and his imprison- 
ment. 

That imprisonment is an indelible blot 
on our national history. Penance cannot 
wipe out the guilt. It is deeply tinted 
wich cruel ingratitude, and is one of the 
powerful texts of the sermons of men who 
believe and say that Republics are un- 
grateful. 

The vastly important public services 
which Robert Morris rendered to the 
people of this country during the old war 
for Independence are well known to all 
students of our history. He bore the 
financial burdens of that war, for a long 
time, upon his own almost unsupported 
shoulders; and, humanly speaking, it is 
evident that the independence of the 
American colonies could not have been 
gained, but for the puissance of his credit 
freely given in aid of the struggle. He 
retired from public life with an untar- 
nished reputation and an ample fortune. 

The Tempter entered Morris’ paradise. 
The patriot conceived a sudden passion for 
vast speculations. Nothing seemed too 
wild or too great for his financial genius ; 
and in the dream of boundless wealth 
which floated before his disordered vision, 
he saw no impediment toan almost bound- 
less expenditure. He was one of those 
who formed a great landcompany. From 
the Six Nations of Indians in the State of 
New York, he had purchased a domain 
equal in extent to that of many German 
princes; and they owned millions of 
acres in five other States of the Union. 
There were golden promises in these ope- 
rations, and the prudent, calculating, 
successful merchant became a mad _ specu- 
lator with an ambition equally mad to 
excel all others in whatever he did. He 
bought a pasture-field on the south side of 
Chestnut street, in Philadelphia, between 
Seventh and Eighth streets, and there be- 
20 


ROBERT MORRIS IN JAIL. 
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gan the erection ot a mansion which was 
to be a model of all future palatial resi- 
dences in America. Major L’Enfant, a 
French engineer and architect, made the 
plans, and the deluded artist assured him 
that it would be completed for $60,000. 
When the cellars, some of which were 
three stories under ground, with labyrin- 
thine ways in which it is said, people were 
lost, were finished, the $60.000 were ex- 
hausted. Yet Morris went on, selling his 
own notes, at times, at twenty cents on 
the dollar, until the roof was laid. He 
had imported the most costly furniture, 
and provided some fine statuary for the 
adornment of the mansion. Suddenly 
the bright vision faded like a dissolving 
view. The dishonesty or incompetency. 
of one of his partners in the Land Com- 
pany, ruined Morris and the other partner, 
and his fortune became a sad wreck where 
many other fortunes had been stranded 
and lost. Then came the common expe- 
rience of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man,’’ 
The public services of Robert Morris 
were obscured by the clouds of slander 
and detraction which suddenly enveloped 
him. Men spoke of his towering ambi- 
tion ; and pious men shook their saintly 
heads, saying, ‘‘It isthe curse of God fal- 
len upon his pride !’’ His creditors who 
knew him least, called him a knave and ex- 
ercised that most illogical and stupid of all 
laws, imprisonment for debt to compel 
him to pay what he owed, Wiser than 
the ‘‘ children of. light,’’ Red Jacket on 
seeing a man put in jail at Batavia, for 
debt, remarked: ‘‘ He no catch beaver 
there !’’ Prosecutions were commenced, 
and warrants were issued. ‘These came 
like murderous blows upon Morris’ sensa- 


tive spirit, after that which had hurled, 


him from sunny prosperity and wealth into, 
the darkness of almost hopeless poverty. 
With an honest heart but paralyzed hand 
he determined to do all in his power for 
his creditors, but the jail had a horrible 


appearance, and he almost despaired.. 


‘My mind is so much disturbed about 
going to prison,”’ he wrote to a friend on 
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the 31st of January, 1798,a month after the 
warrant for his arrest, published in the 
RECORD on page 229, was issued, ‘‘ that 
1 do not get along with business. Indeed 
1 hardly think it worth while to submit 
any longer to the drudgery of it; for if I 
am once locked up by anybody but my- 
self, | shall consider my ruin as sealed ; 
and if so, why should I longer submit to 
the racks and tortures occasioned by the 
importunities and insatiable avarice of 
creditors that I never knew, or dealt with? 
I will not do it; but if I keep my present 
position, my exertions will be continued 
to make the most of my affairs, in the 
hope of paying everything, and of having 
a suitable surplus for the benefit of my 
family. 

‘*T have been obliged to raise and pay 
$ 300 for dividends on the North Ameri- 
can Land Company’s shares. I would 
rather have bought hay and bread with 
the money, but durst not.’’ 

Within a fortnight after this letter was 
written, Robert Morris was in the Prune 
Street jail, a prisoner for debt. He was 
then sixty-five years of age. Well might 
the question and answer of Whittier, in 
the case of Colonel Barton, have been 
substantially repeated on this occasion ; 


“ What hath the gray-haired prisoner done ? 
Hath murder stained his hands with gore ~ 
Ah! no! his crime’s a fouler one; 
God made the old man poor !” 


Robert Morris had a true friend in 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, a native of Ireland, 
and an enlightened Roman Catholic. He 
was an extensive merchant in Philadelphia, 
and had been a soldier during the Revo- 
lution. He represented the city of Phila- 
delphia i the State and National Legisla- 
tures, and was, for a long time, a Director 
of the Bank of North America which had 
been founded by Morris for the benefit of 
the government, He wasa frequent coun- 


sellor and adviser of Hamilton, Franklin 
and others, and coadjuster of Morris in 
laying the foundation of the financial and 
commercial systems of the United States ; 
and his name 1s attached to the National 
Constitution as one of its constructors, 
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This man was at all times the counsellor 
and friend of the eminent prisoner for 
debt. To him Morris freely unburdened 
his afflicted soul. A fortnight after he 
was cast into jail, Morris wrote as follows 
to this tried friend : 

‘*T have tried in vain to get a room 
exclusively to myself, and hope to be able 
to do so, in a few days, but at a high rent, 
which I am unable to bear. Then I may 
set up a bed in it, and have a chair or two 
and a table, and so be made comfortable. 


.Now I am very uncomfortable, for I have | 


no particular place allotted me. I feel 
like an intruder everywhere; sleeping in 
other people’s beds and, sitting in other 
people’s rooms. I am writing on other 
people’s paper, with other people’s ink— 
the.pen is my own. That and the clothes 
I wear, are all that I can claim as mine, 
here. If my creditors were wise for their 
own sakes, they would not keep me idle 
here, when, if J had my liberty, I might 
work efficiently for their benefit.’’ 

While Mr. Morris was in prison, he fre- 
quently called on Mr. Fitzsimmons to con- 
sult with in cases of emergency. One of the 
brief messages which he sent to his friends 
is before me, written on a half sheet of 
rough ‘*‘ commercial post’’ paper folded in 
the form of note paper, and reads as fol- 
lows: [Inserted on the following page. ] 

For four long years that eminent savior 
of his country’s honor and credit, lay in 
a debtor’s prison in Philadelphia, almost 
within the sound of the voices of speakers 
in the National Congress assembled there 
four times during his incarceration. That 
Congress never lifted a hand to unbar his 
prison doors, excepting by general legis- 
lation. Whenever a proposition was made 
for an appropriation to pay his debts, as 
a slight remuneration for his great services 
and sacrifices in the cause of his country, 
it was met with the cold plea of expedi- 
ency—‘‘It will be a bad precedent.’’ 
There never could be an occasion to fol- 
low such a precedent. And when we 
consider that a portion of Morris’ pecu- 
niary liabilities had been incurred whilst 
he was acting for and assisting the govern- 
ment, the ingratitude becomes more appa- 
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rent. No European government would 
have allowed such a benefactor to suffer 
even the mortification of being thrust into 
prison. It was a rare opportunity for the 
government to have disproved the asser- 
tion that ‘* Republics are ungrateful.” 

In 1802, Robert Morris was released 
from prison by the operation of the 
United States Bankrupt Law. Meéanwhile 


HL 


3°7 
lishment in Twelfth street between Mar- 
ket and Chestnut streets, where her distin- 
guished husband joined her when he left’ 
the Prune street jail. There the good 
man died on the 7th of May, 1806. He 
had experienced during the four years of 
comfort and peace, after his release, the 
realization of his hopes expressed to his 
ruined partner, John Nicholson, in a note 
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his wife, the sister of Bishop White, had 
by the will of Gouverneur Morris of New 
York, compelled the Holland Land Com- 
pany (whose domain was in Central New 
York) who had purchased her husband’s 
lands in the Genessee country, to grant 
her a life annuity of '$ 2,000 4 year before 
she would consent to sign certain papers 
whereon her name was necessary in the 
negotiation for the sale of some of the 
lands. She had a small domestie estab- 
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FAC SIMILE OF MORRIS’ NOTE. 


written before his imprisonment, and 
whilst struggling among the breakers of 
misfortune; ‘*Oh! what a charming and 
delightful thing is a gleam of hope,’’ he 
wrote; ‘‘ how it cheers the soul, and drives 
away that fiend of hell—Despair. I hope 
that ‘ the sweet little cherub that sits up 
aloft,’ will have us in keeping, and after a 
sufficient degree of suffering from sins and 
follies, he will bring balm and heal our 
wounds ”’ 
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EZRA LUNT. 


On page 96, vol. II, of the REcorD, is a notice of 
the Diary of Paul Lunt, The following account 
of Ezra Lunt, the commander of the company 
in which Paul Lunt was Lieutenant, was written 
by Henry Lunt, and has been kindly communi- 
cated to the REecorD by his grandson, Mr. W 
Parsons Lunt, of Boston, 


Ezra Lunt, was the man who by his 
own good address raised the first volunteer 
conpany at Newburyport which was en- 
rolled in the war of the revolution. This 
company made part of Colonel Little’s 
regiment. His Orderly Book \have. pe- 
rused, in which the officers and privates 
of this company are mentioned in detail, 
with some of whom I was, in after life, 
personally .acquainted. This company 
joined the regiment, early in the campaign 
of ’75, marched to head-quarters and were 
active in the Bunker Hill Battle; and 
honorable mention of the same is referred 
to, in Swett’s and Frothingham’s histories. 

Ezra Lunt, it appears, was highly esteem- 
ed by all the individuals of his company 
of volunteers. He was by nature well 
favored with a comely, manly appearance, 
compact, and in limb exceedingly well 
proportioned, about 5 feet 9 inches in 
height, of military and. soldier-like de- 
portment, quite a ruddy complexion, with 
light brown hair. There are at this time 
very good portraits.of. him and his wife in 
the possession of his grand-daughter, Mrs. 
Asa Dow of Wakefield, N. H. The 
paintings were taken prior to the Revolu- 
tionary war—by what artist, I have not 
learned. 

Mr. Lunt was a member and communi- 
cant of the Rev. Jonathan Parsons’ church 
at the time when the war was about break- 
ing out. 

That which made Mr. Parsons peculiarly 
interesting, was the fact of his taking such 
an ardent interest, as he did, in the cause 
of the Patriots of the Revolution just be- 
fore the first blow in the contest was struck, 
He took an opportunity, on a Sabbath day 
to preach a discourse upon the. approach- 
ing crisis, calculated to animate his audi- 
ence, to a resolite determination of resist- 
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ance, in regard to their rights, and in 
favor of Independence; and after this 
most stirring discourse was closed, he 
made an address to the male portion of his 
society, proposing the idea of at once 
raising a corps of volunteers. To try 
their feelings in the matter he requested, 
that those who approved of his suggestion, 
would step forth into the broad aisle of the 
meeting house, and thus signify their 
assent to enlist. ' 
Ezra Lunt (I have been from good au- 
thority, informed), immediately responded 
to the minister’s call ; advanced forthwith 
into the aisle and was followed by others ; 
and this company of volunteers soon or- 
ganized, with Mr.-Lunt as their Captain 
and took up their march accordingly. 
Capt. Lunt’s company being the oldest, 
the senior company of all others in. the 
town, of course took rank of all of them. 
He was promoted to Major, and was com- 
missary to that portion of the Continental 
army in Little’s regiment. He was, it is 
well known, in several battles besides that 
of Bunker Hill. He was in the battle of 
Monmouth and through the Jerseys; and 
gave me, personally, some interesting facts 
of that day. Hetold me that he stood 
very near where Gen. Washington rode 
up to meet Gen. Lee, on that most mem- 
orable disorderly retreat from before the 
British army. He informed me that he 
heard distinctly the words of both Wash- 
ington and Lee. Washingtonin a quick 
but dignified style; said ‘‘ General Lee, 
why this disorderly retreat, sir.’’—Lee, in 
a.passionate manner, rejoined with this ex- 
pression—‘' By G—d, Sir, American sol- 
diers can’t fight British Grenadiers.’’ 
Washington most justly provoked at this, 
retorted with equal warmth; exclaimed 
with emphasis, at the utmost stretch of 
his voice, ‘‘ By G—d they can fight any 
upon the face of the Earth.'’’ The word 





1 This burst of anger on the part of Washington 
has been described by different ear-witnesses, all of 
whom essentially agree. In a conversation with 


Governor Tompkins, of New York, in 1824, while 











was immediately given by the commander 
in chief, for the army to face right about, 
and not turn their backs upon the enemy, 
which order ran instantly, like a flash of 
lightning through the whole line. ‘The 
result was victory and honor instead of 
disgrace to the Continental troops. 

At the period of ‘‘Shay’s Rebellion,’’ 
in 1786, Captain Lunt with a drafted 
company, were ordered to march to the 
scene of the Insurrection. An army was 
raised by Massachusetts, under the com- 
mand of General Lincoln; and I well 
remember seeing this company paraded 
in Newburyport, the day they took up 
their march, being at the head of Church 
Lane (now Market street), and directly 
opposite to Bishop Bass’ church, 

Captain Lunt just before marching orders 
made a very suitable soldierlike address to 
his men and officers on this novel and 
unexpected service, enforcing in set terms 
the necessity of military discipline and 
due obedience to those who were, by 
lawful authority over them. The whole 
company responded to the address in loud 
cheerful huzzas. The word of ‘ forward 





on his visit to this country, Lafayette, speaking of 
this event said: Washington called Lee a “damned 
oe, This, Lafayette said, was the first time 

e ever heard Washington swear. His excuse 
must be that of General Putnam, given in the 
broad aisle of the meeting house at Pomfret, after 
the war, when publicly acknowledging his profani- 
ty at seeing his troops run, at Bunker Hill— 
“human nature could not help it.” 

Lee was suspected of treason, at that time. It 
is related that immediately after the occurrence, 
Colonel Hamilton, Washington’s ablest aid, leaped 
from his horse, drew his sword, and addressing his 
chief with deepest emotion, said: “We are be- 
trayed; your Excellency and the army are betrayed, 
and the momen: has arrived when every true 
friend of America and her cause must be ready to 
die in their defence,” On the previous evening, 
a clergyman had warned Washington of the treach- 
erous intentions of Lee. But the generous Chief 
would not believe the insinuations to be just, or 
the assertion of Hamilton to be true, Positive 
proof was revealed, a few years ago, of the double 
treachery of Lee. See evidence in “ The Treason 
of Charles Lee, Major-general, second in command 
of the army of the Revolution,’ by George H. 
Moore, Librarian of the New York Historical 
Society. —[Ep.] , 
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march’’ was given, but before they had 
reached a great distance they got the news 
that the rebels had dispersed, much to the 
satisfaction of every individual, for the 
commencing of a campaign in a civil war, 
did not seem quite enough popular to make 
it fully liked. 

Captain Lunt, about a year after this 
moved off to the Ohio, upon the Miami, I 
think, his object being to obtain posses- 
sion of the land (several thousand acres) 
which he was to have, by virtue of his 
services in the war, to which he became 
entitled. He never returned to his native 
place, and died about the year 1803. 
He had been a much respected member of 
the Rev. Mr. Murray’s church and society’ 
and being possessed of a most excellent 
voice, for some years took the lead in the 
singing choir of that meeting house, a 
sacred one to me—the place where my 
baptismal rites were perfarmed, in the 
days when the Rev. Mr. Parsons was its 
minister, by Rev. Mr. Balch, as I have 
been told. 

My uncle’s temper was rather of an 
impatient. quality—somewhat easily pro- 
voked—more quick to discern the faults 
of others, than to feel his own. The most 
valuable of lessons must come if it comes 
at all, through the medium of moral influ- 
ence, without which all the gifts and mer- 
its of a man, are without honor or glory. 

Captain Lunt opened a tavern just after 
the war. The Inn was just opposite Rev. 
Mr. Murray’s church. He commenced 
the running of the first stage coach fron» 
Newburyport to Boston, which then took 
two days to accomplish, He had been, 
previous to the war, engaged in the edi- 
torial department of a newspaper in New- 
buryport, and appears to have been con- 
nected then somehow with the well-known 
Isaiah Thomas’, An impression of this 





1 The immediate successor of the Rev. Mr. 
Parsons. 


2 In his “ History of Printing,”. vol, 1, p. 399, 
Thomas says, after speaking of himself as havinga 
printing business in Newburyport, in company 
with Henry Walter Tinges, ‘Before the close of 
the year, Thomas sold the printing materials to 
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paper, very small, I have seen at the 
Athenzeum at Boston. The recommenda- 
tion necessary for him to obtain, at the 


time he opened public house, is to be seen 
in the Massachusetts Records of that 
day. 





TRUMBULL'S PICTURE OF THE SIGNERS. 


The following circular issued at the 
time when the fine engraving of Colonel 
John Trumbull’s picture of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence in the 
Rotunda of the Capitol at Washington 
City, was ready for sale, gives an interest- 
ing history of that work of. art. 

The engraving was done by the now 
venerable Asher B. Durand, who has stood 
at the head of the profession of the graphic 
art in America, for full fifty years. He 
was a pupil and a partner of Peter Ma- 
verick. ‘Trumbull saw in the pupil genius 
superior to that of the master, and he 
chose Durand to engrave the plate men- 
tioned in the circular. That choice exci- 
ted the jealousy of Maverick and ‘‘ broke 
up the partnership,’’ Dunlap says, when 
the young artist ‘opened a separate 
establishment.’’ Durand received only 
three thousand dollars for the engraving, 
which employed him about three years. 

** DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, Pxd- 
lished by JouN TRUMBULL, Wew York, 
Sept. 10th, 1822. . 

‘* This print is one of a series long since 
meditated by the artist, in which it was 
intended to commemorate the most im- 
portant events, civil and military, of the 
*American revolution, with portraits of the 
most distinguished actors in the various 
scenes. The materials for the purpose 
were collected many years ago, and two 
plates were early engraved, consecrated to 
the memory of General Warren and Gene- 
ral Montgomery ; but the work was sus- 


Ezra Lunt, the proprietor of a stage, who was un- 
acquainted with printing; but he took Tinges as a 
partner and the drm of this company was Lunt and 
Tinges, They continued their connection until the 
country became convulsed in the revolutionary 
war, soon after which Lunt transferred the press, 
and his concern in printing to John Mycall.”— 
[Ev.] 


pended in consequence of the political 
convulsions which, during 25 years, were 
so fatal to the arts of peace. 

‘*The plan is now resumed, and this 
print has been engraved from the original 
Painting of the same size, which was begun. 
in Europe in 1787. 

‘¢ Tt represents the Congress at the mo- 
ment when the committee, who drew up 
the declaration, advanced to the table of 
the President to make their report ; and 
contains faithful portraits of thirty-six 
members, who were then living ; and, of 
all others of whom any correct representa- 
tion could at that early period be obtained. 
But as authenticity was aimed at, as far as 
it was attainable, no merely ideal head 
was admitted; and, therefore, several 
gentlemen who were dead, and of whom 
no portrait could be found, have been 
unavoidably omitted in the painting. 

‘* One serious difficulty presented itself 
which could not be overcome. There 
exists no record on the Journals of Con- 
gress of the members who were actually 
present on that occasion; and it became 
necessary, therefore, to be guided princi- 
pally by the original instrument which is 
preserved in the office of the Secretary of 
State, although it is well known that this 
was not engrossed on the parchment until 
several weeks had elapsed, during which 
some members, (among whom were George 
Clinton atid Robert R. Livingston) were 
called to other cuties, and did not sign 
the instrument; and also, that among the 
signatures are the names of several gentle- 
men, as George Clymer, Benjamin Rush, 
&c. who were not elected to seats in 
Congress until after the 4th of July. 

‘* The recent publication of the secret 
Journal of the time, gives much informa- 
tion respecting this memorable transaction, 
but does not remove the difficulty above 
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alluded to; all, therefore, is done in this 
print, that can ever be expected in respect 
to authenticity. 

‘* Two heads are also introduced of 
gentlemen who are known to have been 
members actually present, but who were 
conscientiously opposed to the act, as 
premature and unwise, and who, therefore, 
did not sign. John Dickinson, author of 


the Farmer’s Letters, who in all the de- 
bates on the question, was the able and 
eloquent opposer of Mr. John Adams ; and 
the late Thomas Willing, of Philadelphia. 
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‘* This work is altogether an American 
production ; the painter and engraver being 
both natives of the country; the paper 
made by Messrs. Gilpins, at Brandywine ; 
and the printing executed in this city. 

‘Should this print meet the public 
approbation and patronage, another of 
the same size will be immediately com- 
menced from the picture now in progress, 
representing Gen. Washington in the act 
of resigning his commission to Congress, 
at the close of the war.’’ 





GENERAL WAYNE’S CAMPAIGN IN 1794 & 1795: 


CAPTAIN JOHN CooKE’s JOURNAL.! 


The ReEcorp is indebted to Mr. John B. Linn, 
Deputy Secretary of the State of Pennsylvania, 
for the copy of Captain Cook’s manuscript 
journal, 


The following journal with a brief in- 
troduction is in itself a complete history 
of Gen. Wayne’s campaign in the years 
1794 arid 1795. ‘The only other minute 
account of this expedition, is that of 
John McDonald, of Ohio, written for the 
‘* Western Christian Advocate’’ in 1837 or 
1838, and republished in ‘‘ Incidents of 
Border Life.’” They supplement each 
other, McDonald’s giving names and ad- 
ding incidents not mentioned by Cooke, 
while Cooke’s daily entries correct McDon- 
ald’s dates. 

After the peace of 1783 several ‘stipula- 


1 Capt. John Cooke was a son of Col. Wm. Cooke, 
of the 12th Regiment Penna. Line, It may be said 
of him that he was cradled amid the din of arms, 
as while a small boy the family occupied one of 
the houses at Fort Augusta during the early part of 
the revolutionary struggle. He studied law under 
Stephen Chambers, Esq. at Lancaster in the Prd 
1790 and gr. In 1792 he received from ; 
Washington a commission of Captain in the 4th sub 
Legion: raised a company of 120 men in the then 
bounds of Northumberland county (of whom it is 
said only twenty returned alive) which was sworn 
in at Carlisle barracks July 25, 1792. Capt. Cooke 
acted as Justice of the Peace many years, and died 
at Northumberland, Penna. July 16, 1824, in the 
58th year of his age. His son Jacob Cooke, Esq. 
of Muncy, Pa. has preserved this journal.—[J. B. Ly 


tions on the side both of Congress and 
Great Britain were not complied with. 
Congress had agreed that no difficulties 
should be thrown in the way of the collec- 
tion of debts due British merchants prior 
to the declaration of war; and Great 
Britain had agreed to surrender up all the 
North-western posts within the territories 
of the United States. Congress endeav- 
oured by resolutions to get the Legisla- 
tures of the different States to pay these 
debts, but they did not think proper to 
comply: The British in turn determined 
to hold the posts until the acts of the 
Legislatures preventing the legal collection 
of these debts were repealed. Meanwhile 
the Indians were supplied with arms, &c. 
from these posts and made great havoc on 
our frontiers, This soon became too seri- 
ous a matter for our Government to ne- 
glect, and accordingly Genl. Harmer’s ex- 
pedition was fitted out in the fall of 1790, 
He had three hundred regular troops and 
more than one thousand militia. They 
rendezvoused at Fort Washington, now 
Cincinnati, on the zoth of September. 
He was so badly beaten in an engagement 
with the Indians that he was compelled to 
withdraw from the Miami country. 

St. Clair succeeded him in October, 
1791, with a force composed of three 
complete regiments of infantry, two com- 
panies of artillery and one of cavalry. 
Upwards of 600 militia joined him at 
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Fort Washington. He was fearfully de- 
feated on the 4th of Nov. on the banks of 
a small stream that runs into the Wabash 
in what is now Mercer county Ohio. 
Sixty-eight officers killed on the spot, 
seventy-eight wounded, five hundred and 
fifty privates left dead on the ground. 
Capt. Slough who commanded Gen. St. 
Clair’s advance is frequently aliuded to in 
the journal following. 

A terrible uproar arose upon the defeat 
of St. Clair and even Washington did not 
escape censure for appointing so old a man 
to that command. Nevertheless the new 
command was eagerly sought for by many 
of the old officers of the Revolution 
among whom were Gen, Wayne and Gene- 
ral Henry Lee of the Partizan Legion. 
Wayne’s claims prevailed and he lost no 
time in repairing to his post and arrived 
at Fort Washington in the Spring of 1793. 
He had besides regular troops and cavalry, 
a strong corps called the Sub-Legionary, 
raised upon the Continental establishment. 
He took the whole season to gather his 
troops together and to drill them for the 
Cat-like movements detailed in this jour- 
nal. He remained during the winter in a 
fort which he had built on a western fork 
of the Miami to which he gave the name 
of Greenville, and erected a fort upon the 
ground of St. Clair’s defeat which he 
called Fort Recovery. On June gth, the 
Indians made a bold effort to carry the 
latter fort but Wayne was not to be sur- 
prised. In the Spring Todd and Barker’s 
Kentucky brigades commanded by Maj. 
General Scott joined him. His reinforce- 
ment amounted to fifteen hundred men 
while his regular force amounted to two 
thousand men. The Indian force did not 
exceed two thousand and were in the 
neighborhood of the British Fort called 
then Fort Campbell at the Rapids of 
Maumee. 

The journal commences with Gen. 
Wayne’s forward movement. 

Greenville,’ July 26, 1794, Saturday, 
General order this day directed the field 
officer of to morrow to march at Reveille 


1 Greenville, Darke County, Ohio.—[J. B. L.] 


‘encamp on account of the creek. 
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to repair to the road to Recovery.’ In 
compliance therewith Major John Haskill 
marched with the guards. Sunday 27, 
General order of the day directs the Re- 
vielle to beat to morrow one hour before 
day, the General at day-break, and the 
Assembly half an hour after the General, 
which was to be observed during the march. 

28, Monday. The army took up the line 
of march at 7 o'clock, and after several 
short halts arrived at Stillwater 12 miles 
advanced of Greenville at 2, P. M. where 
it encamped, . This night I was on guard 
No. 1. 

29, Army marched at 5, A. M. made one 
halt and arrived at Fort Recovery 13 miles, 
about 2, P. M. and encamped on the north 
side of the creek where the Indians en- 
camped when they attacked Fort Recovery. 
30, June, a discharge of cannon fired on 
the arrival of the army. 1 had command 
of the front guard being senior officer on 
guard. Here Major Haskill with guards 
joined the main army. 

30, Army marched at 5, A. M. two axe 
men detailed from each Battalion company 
who composed the pioneers and were put 
under the direction of Quarter Master 
Swain detailed to command thisday. The 
army arrived at Beaver creek® at 3 o’clock 
P. M. 11% miles advanced of Fort Re- 
covery, where it was obliged to halt and 
It was 
so swampy that pack-horses and wagous 
could not pass. The general course of 
the road this day N. 18° E. 

31st, A bridge begun and completed 100 
yards long and 14 feet wide. A party of 
pioneers commanded by Lt. Strother under 
direction of Lt. Q. M. Vance sent for- 
ward to lay out the road from Beaver 
creek to St. Mary’s, and there to await 
the arrival of the army Surveyors, New- 
man and Cowper, Newman deserted from 
the party and went to the Indians. 


2 Built by day near the ground where St. Clair 
was defeated on a small tributary of the Wabash 
now in Mercer county, Ohio, near where the town 
of Montezuma now stands.—[J. B. L.] 


8 Celina now, on a branch of the Wabash.— 
[J. B. L.J 











August 1, Friday, Army marched at 5 
o’clock, g miles where we overtook the 
pioneers; halted at an excellent spring 
until 12%4, then marched through a very 
handsome and extensive prairie, in which 
we crossed Gen. Harmar’s track leading 
to Miami villages. This track was about 
¥% mile from the river St. Marys. The 
army crossed the St. Marys, encamped and 
threw up breast-works, when the General 
beat and the army recrossed the St. Marys 
and encamped in two lines, in front on 
the bank of the south side of the river. 
Marched this day 12 miles, course of the 
road from Beaver creek to St. Marys N. 
23° E. 

2d, Army lay in camp. Began to erect 
a Fort on the south side of the St. Marys! 
immediately on the bank of the river. 
This afternoon General Barber with 800 
mounted volunteers overtook us. Wills? 
says he has seen the waters of the St. 
Marys so high that they were more than 
knee deep where the Fort stands. 

3d, Army in camp awaiting the com- 
pletion of the Fort. This evening a num- 
ber of the officers alleged that they heard 
canon fire in the direction of Roche de 
Boute which firing continued half an hour 
minutely. On the north side of the river 
discovered an encampment where a num- 
ber of Indians had encamped after the 
attack on Fort Recovery on the 3oth of 
June, in which found a bag with a quantity 
of paint and such trifles. 

4th, Fort not quite finished notwith- 
standing the army marched at 5 o'clock, 
leaving Lt. James Underhill in command 
with 40 invalids. Ensign Rice of the 
Kentucky volunteers left here sick and 
died the night after. Army marched 12 
miles halted and encamped on a small 
muddy run which empties into the Glaize. 
This day water scarce general course N. 
18° E. 

5, Marched at 5, A. M. down the run 
12 miles and encamped on the same. This 





1 Shanesville now, Mercer Co., Ohio.—[J. B. L.] 


2 Capt. Wm. Wills commander of Wayne’s 
spies.—[J. B. L.] 
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evening at 5, I went on guard at No. 2 
and built a picket, course N. 18° E. 

6, Marched at 5. My guard being 
joined by Ensign Swain’s composed the 
rear guard consisting of 68 men under my 
command, Spies brought information that 
upper Deleware creek was close by, army 
marched g miles to said creek and 3 miles 
down it ; then halted and encamped in a 
very handsome situation. 300 Kentucky 
volunteers and two companies of spies 
advanced from the encampment about five 
miles and came to what is called the upper 
Deleware town on the banks of the Grand 
Glaise’ which they say was evacuated last 
Spring ; they also say that they discovered 
some Indians on horseback, whom they 
suppose were there as spies but who fled 
upon their advance. They also discovered 
that 18 Indians had passed it, whom they 
suppose the party which fired on Fort 
Recovery, since the army left there. 

7th, Marched at 5, continued down the 
creek 5 miles to the mouth, then pro- 
ceeded down the Grand Glaise one mile 
and a half and came to the upper Dele- 
ware town. Halted one hour then pro- 
ceeded 4% miles crossed the lower Dele- 
ware creek and encamped on the bank of 
the Grand Glaise and a small creek on the 
N. W. side. A party of militia out gra- 
zing fired upon and wounded an Indian 
but night coming on prevented their 
catching him. The firing alarmed the 
camp and the works were immediately all 
manned. 

8th, Marched at 5, proceeded but 2 miles 
until we struck the upper end of the Grand 
Glaise towns ; proceeded down the G. G. 
through said towns 4 miles to the conflu- 
ence of the G. G. and Miami* which isan 
elegant situation and commands a beauti- 
ful prospect down and around the Tauway. 
It appears from the smoking houses and 
the quantity of things found, that the 
enemy must have recently evacuated this 





™ River Auglaize.—[J. B. L.] 


8 Maumee is called Mineamie and Miamis in 
maps of 1771 and afterwards. The Miami Grand 
Mineamis or Rocky River.—[J. B. L.] 
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place and in great hurry and confusion, 
we found vast quantities of vegetables 
which were of great service to our army. 
Vast numbers of fields of corn both on 
the G. G. and the Miami, in a flourishing 
condition were destroyed by our army to- 
gether with some hundred bushels of old 
corn stored in their houses. 

August 9, Saturday. The foundation 
of a Fort was begun this day immediately 
on the point formed by the junction of 
the two rivers’. Fatigue parties detailed 
for cutting timber for block houses and 
pickets. I went on fatigue and had direc- 
tion of the party cutting pickets. I can- 
not acquiesce with a number of officers 
who think this an eligible spot for a Fort. 
My principal objection is, that the ground 


on the north side of the Miami commands, 


it. The Fort as it stands is in my opinion 
so near the banks of both rivers, that in 
the course of three years at most the 
banks with a part of the Fort must inevi- 
tably wash away. 

10, Sunday, continued to work at the 
fort Wells and McClellan,’ two principal 
spies went out with’ 4 more to endeavor 
to find out the situation of the Indians 
and bring in a prisoner if possible. 

11th. Aug. working at the Fort. This 
evening Wills and McClellan after viewing 
the British Fort at Roche de Bout, fell in 
below that place with an Indian and a 
squaw whom they made prisoners, and on 
their return to this place above the British 
Fort ‘passed a pitched Markee and tent. 





1 Fort Defiance, Defiance Co., Ohio. [J. B. L.] 


2 See an account of the wonderful adventures 
of this party, “Incidents of Border Life,” page 
321. Capt. Wills or Wells was killed on the 15th 
of August, 1817, in an encofinter with the Indians 
near Fort Dearborn, at the mouth of the Chicago 
River. McClellan was a Rocky Mountain adven- 
turer as late as 1812. [J. B. L.] 


§ Names were Thorp, Hickman and two Mil- 
lers, Henry and Christopher. See adventures of the 
Wetzels, in the “ Western Christian Advocate,” 
1838, written by John McDonald, who also says, 
Robert McClellan is the same whose name has 
since been immortalized by the graphic pen of 
Washington Irving in his “ Astoria” Border life, 
page 368.—[J, B. L.] 
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After they had passed them some distance 
they left the prisoners under the care of 
two spies, the rest returned to attack the 
tent and markee and advanced to the north 
of them when Wills entered into conver- 
sation with Indians that were in them, but 
the Indians mistrusting seized their guns 
and attacked the spies who fired on the 
Indians. Wills says they killed three and 
thinks they wounded the fourth. Wills 
also says that he was mistaken in their 
numbers. Wills was wounded in the 
wrist some of the bones shattered. Mc- 
Clellan in the shoulder, some bones frac- 
tured ; all the injury done our party. The 
wounds of McClellan and Wills will 
prevent them going with us, which will be 
some disadvantage to the operations of the 
army, particularly in the loss of Wills who 
is a valuable man. 

August 12, Fort not finished, about 2, 
P. M. Wills and McClellan arrived with 
the two prisoners above mentioned. Wills 
gave the above information. The Indian 
upon examination by the commander-in- 
chief says the first information they re- 
ceived of the approach of our army was 
brought there about six days ago by New- 
man (See July, 31st): that the Indians had 
in contemplation to move off up the Mi- 
ami towards old Miami village and to let 
our army pass on to the British Fort to see 
whether the British would fight us or not as 
they had always promised. That there is 
now below Roche de boute at the British 
garrison 200 British who are now working 
at the garrison and making it stronger. 
That there are but 600 warriors at that 
place but that Capts. McKee and Elliot 
have gone to collect more. That the 
Chipways and a small part of the Six Na- 
tions who were along with the Shawanese 
at Recovery the 3oth of June, had all 
started home after that affair before they 
heard of our army coming. That the 
British garrison below Roche de boute is 
built on the north side of the river on a 
high bank with a gradual descent to the 
river: that the Indians were in want of 
provisions, the British had promised them 
corn but it had not yet arrived. That the 
Indians were well informed of the strength 








of our army by Mr. Newman. That New- 
man advised them not attack us on our 
encampment, but when marching, and not 
to endeavor to out-flank us but to attack 
ina body. That he informed them how 
to distinguish the officers from the soldiers. 
That the Indians before they left this place 
were anxious to treat and would have sent 
a flag to meet our army but they were 
afraid we would kill the Indian who 
carried it. Mounted guard at picket No. 
2. Cowper the Surveyor confined this 
day on suspicion of being in confederacy 
with Newman. 

Aug. 13, Wednesday, Miller one of 
our spies,’ who was retaken last Spring 
from the Indians after being with them a 
number of years, and the prisoners that 
was brought in by Wills on the r2th were 
sent out to the Indians with a flag and in- 
structions for bringing about a treaty 
between the Indians and the United 
States. Miller directed to return in 4 
days. ’ 

14th, Garrison so far completed that 
every preparation was made to move this 
day toward Roche de Boute but the indis- 
position of the Commander-in-chief, and 
the badness of the day prevented the 
movement of the army. Major Hunt, from 
New England, left as Commandant, Capt. 
Thompson, Lt. Young, Husband, Lt. Hyde 
and Major Hugas left sick. 

15th, Army marched at 5, P. M. pro- 
ceeded down the Tauway, nine miles to a 
town called Snakes town, after the chief 
who lived in it where the army encamped. 

16, Army moved slow on account of a 
number of ravines, continued down the 
river and about 12 o’clock the indisposi- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief obliged 
the army to halt for about one hour, 
during which Miller who had been sent 
with proposals for a treaty joined us and 
brought a letter from the indians which 





1 Miller valued his neck more highly than the 
General did. He was satisfied the Indians would 
not respect the message and would roast him alive. 
Wayne swore if they. roasted him he would’ roast a 
whole hecatomb of Indians to his manes. Hon. 
George Chamber’s monogram on Wayne. Rather 
grim consolation.—[J. B. L. 
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he said was written by ‘‘White Eyes,” 
a war chief and addressed to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; ‘* returning him thanks 
for his interest he expressed to have in the 
welfare of their wives and children. That 
at the time our flag met them they were 
on their feet to meet us. That if we re- 
mained where we were at the confluence of 
the rivers for ten days and in the mean- 
time ceased to erect garrisons in their 
country, that in all probability we should 
hear from them at the end of that time.’’ 
The army proceeded down the river 104 
miles this day and encamped on the bank: 
Soldiers on % flour rations this day. 

17, Sunday. Marched at the usual time, 
halted at 11 o’clock for one hour during 
which an express to the Commander-in- 
Chief arrived. Nothing transpired. I 
received a letter from home via Phila- 
delphia by the express. Army continued 
on, marched 14 miles to-day. 

18, Marched at 7 o’clock as the Gen- 
eral thought it expedient to have the 
ground reconnoitred before the army 
marched. Proceeded on 6 miles when 
the army halted for an hour. Passed 
this day through several indian settle- 
ments or small scattered towns. Marched 
9 miles and encamped in a handsome pa- 
rain opposite Roche de Boute. This place 
takes its name from a rock that stands in 
the middle of the River, the summit of 
which is considerably higher than the 
surface of the water. The rapids are ten 
miles in length and are called by some 
the ‘‘ Wolf Rapids,’’ after an indian chief 
belonging to the Wolf Tribe.* 

19, It being thought most expedient 
that the army should advance with more 
rapidity, the Commander-in-Chief ordered 
a place of deposit to be erected on the 
ground where the army is now encamped, 
(41) forty-one miles in advance of the con- 
fluence of the rivers Miami and Glaise, 
where Fort Defiance was erected, and six 
miles above a British garrison on the river 
called Fort Miami. The building of the 
place of deposit detained the army this 
day and was manned by a detail of 6 men 





? Alias, Monseys.—[J. B. L.] 
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from each Battalion company under the 
command of Captain Zebula Pike,’ and 
the sub-leginary pay and quarter masters. 
This evening I went on guard Picket No. 
1. This day the indians took May, one 
of our spies prisoner and wounded ano- 
ther. 

August 20th, Wednesday army marched 
at % past 6. The men deposited their 
knapsacks and all kinds of baggage and 
carried nothing but a blanket and two 
days provisions per man.. I having com- 
mand of the front guard, Ensign Swain 
commanding my company. Moved rapidly 
about 3% miles when our advanced party 
composed of one battalion of Kentucky 
Volunteers under the command of Major 
Price was fired upon by the indians about 
400 yards in advance of my guard, who 
without returning the fire fled until they 
came in front of the guards about 80 
yards, when I halted them for about a 
minute by ordering my guard to fire on 
them. They perceiving that they could 
not get through the guard turned off to 
the right of it and fled to the main army, 
which of consequence brought the indians 
in pursuing them around the right flank of 
the guard, when the fire commenced on 
the guards who returned it in very good 
order, but the men who were immediately 
on the right perceiving that the indians 


were around on our right got into confu- 


sion and began to fly. With a great deal 
of difficulty I got 13 or 14 out of the 37 
rallied, and led them up to the right of the 
other part of the guard under the command 
of Captain Steel on whom the indians had 
commenced a heavy fire. Here we stood 
and gave them three well-directed fires, 
but they pressed so hard upon the guard, 
that we were obliged to retreat and fire 
for about one hundred yards, by which 
time they came on so close and in such 


1 Afterwards General Pike, killed at York (after- 
wards Toronto,) Upper Canada, 27th April, 1813— 
[J. B. L.] 





(Zo be concluded in the next 
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numbers, that I was obliged to direct the 
guard to make the best of their way to 
their respective companies. 

The company Mr. Steel belonged to and 
mine being formed together we acciden- 
tally met them on our flight, at which time 
they were advancing in good order. Im- 
mediately after I joined my company, a 
charge was ordered? which routed the 
indians, and they were kept running two 
miles.at the end of which they disappeared. 
The action from the first fire on the front 
guard lasted one hour and ten minutes, 
during which the indians made several 
desperate attempts to turn our left flank, 
in all which they were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss on their part. I lost out of 
my company five men killed and six 
wounded. Officers killed, Captain Camp- 
bell of the Cavalry ; Lieutenant B. Towels 
of the Infantry—Wounded, Captain Jacob 
Slough, Captain Prior and Lieutenant 
Campbell Smith of Infantry and Captain 
Vanranslin of Cavalry. 22 men killed 
and 85 wounded. A number of the first 
guard were killed and wounded. The 
army encamped this evening within one 
mile of the British garrison on the river 
bank in a beautiful situation, from whence 
we could discern the officers and soldiers 
walking around the garrison and a flag 
flying. 

We took immediately after the battle a 
French trader who had been in the battle 
against us. The indians were discouraged 
at their bad success that they got May* out 
of the British garrison, where they had de- 
posited him when they came forward to 
meet us, and immediately put him to 
death. 





2 Colonel James Chambers of the 1st Penna. 
line often told the late Hon. George Chambers, 
that Wayne’s favorite word of command was 
“ charge the dam’ded rascals with the bayonét,””— 


[J. B. L.] 


5 See August 19. 
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AN EARLY YOVAGE TO CAPE COD. 


That indefatigable antiquary, Rev. E. 
D. Neill, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
while searching in one of the great libra- 
ries of England, found among some Manu- 
scripts the report of a voyage about Cape 
Cod at least five years before the Puritans 
landed at Plymouth. Mr. Neill had a 
copy of that journal written precisely in 
the manner of spelling, &c. of the original. 
The MS. was badly burned, and the 
copyist could only give, in some instances, 
fragments of words and lines. The fol- 
lowing is his copy: 


REPORT OF CAPT. EDWARD BRAWNDE TO AD- 
MIRAL JOHN SMITH. 


We had a conuenent wind to Manhegin 
for it pleased God to derictt him 

there —and after hauinge ended his 
voyage in —-departted the harbor 
of Manhegin the 22 July there 


was another ship called the Blessing of 
— whereof one Arther hitchens 
was Mr wichh departed out of plim{outh] 


last of January and havinge a contrery 
passedge did not arive the 
country before the first of Maye or the last 
of Aprill and is 
wasted her salt was a means of 
hendering of her voyage she cam 

the country the 
22 of July bounde for England and arived 
the 27 of August. 

And a shipp called the daved of Plim- 
outh whereof one John Mintren Master 
being of the burthen of 120 tunnes and 
departed out of plimouth about—— 
the midds of Feb- 
ruary and ariued into the countrye about 
5 or 6 daye of Aprell, she hath made a goed 
voyage and departed the countrye the 21 
of July bound for England and ariued in 
Plimouth the first of September. 

There was also a shipp of London called 
the , of the burthen of 200 whereof 
one Edward Brawnde was M’r wich de- 
parted outt of darttmouth the 8 of Marche 
and fell in with Sodquin [or Kennebec, E. 
D. N.] the 20 of Aprell & was harboured 














in Manhegin the 24 of Aprell and hauing 
his boatts detayned by Sir R’d Hookins 
was constravned to build all his boats & 
having great store of trade his voyage was 
very much damnified, yett eusing his best 
endeavor he and his companye made wth 
in litell of anny voyage. . be * 
* *———M’r Brawnde came out 
of Manhegin the 21 of July and left his 
pinness in the countrye being bound about 
Cape Cod for the discovery of sertayne 
perell wich is told by the Sauvages to be 
there. 
M’r Brawnde arived there the 28 of 
August 





the admerall arrived into England 
———August, the other arrived about the 
5 or 6 of September—{of the year after 
Brawnde touched at CapeCod, E.D.N.] 
To all whome this doth concerne, this 
is to be sertifyed Ther ar greet voyages 
to be made in New Englande upon fish 
take the times of the yeer and likewise 
upon ferrs so far as [they] be not spoyled 
by the meanes of towe many factors ther. 
* . * I do engage myselfe 
and men to loade a shippe of 200 betweene 
the firste of Marche and the [the letter 
here, in sentences nearly destroyed, states 
that a ship commanded by Wm. West ar- 
rived, ard alsothe 77/a//at a later period. ] 
midds of June, for in Marche Aprill and 
Maye is the best time of making of drye 
fish. A shippe that will carye 400,000 
New Friesland fyshe will nott carye above 
7 or 8 score from New Englande. 
the countrye is good and ahealthye cli- 
mett: for ought that I can se or under- 
stand the sauveges area gentell natured 
peopell and frequent the Englishe vere 
much, the countrye is worthye of prayes 
and if I were of abbilitye and able to 
venture I would venture that way as soone 
as anye waye in anye countrye that yeldeth 
such comodityes as that doth, though my 
means be not able to venture yet my life 
and labour is willing and industrious att 
the uttmost of my power. 


The Mr is Edward Brawnd 
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his chief mate John Bennett 

The second mate Briane Tocker 

The owner of shippe William Treedell 

The M’rchantt John Edwards 

The bosone [boatswain] John hille 

The gonner and pilott William Gayneye 
his matt James Farre 

The bosone’s matt John downe 


The quarter m’rter’s is Nicholas Collins 
Thomas Weber 
John Barrens 
Hennery Batteshill 
John Brinnelcome 
Nicholas Head & 
John Hutton 


The steward 
The cooks, 
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Some of the comen mens names are 
John Wiles 
Phillip Wiles 
Thomas Roberts 
John Hept 
'Thomes Tobbe. 
I hope I need not writt enye more of my 
mens names 
So I end comending all wishes and good 
adventures in this voyage to pr’ tection 
of the Almighty I rest 
Your loving friend 
Edward Brawnde 
To his worthye good frend 
Captayne John Smith 
admerall of New England 





AN ORIGINAL PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH BRANT. 


The Recorp is indebted to Mrs. Catharine E, Van 
Cortlandt, of the Van Cortlandt Manor House, 
Croton, for the following sketch : 


In accordance with the suggestion of 
the Honorable Winslow C. Watson, that 
the Recorp shall be the literary store- 
house to which every student of history 
should bring their tythes, I venture to 
offer a brief sketch of an original portrait 
of the celebrated JosepH Brant, that I 
trust will not be unacceptable to your 
readers : ’ 

In the second volume of Stone’s ‘‘ Life 
of Brant,’’ may be found an engraving 
from the copy taken, I think, by Catlin, 
from the original portrait now in the old 
Van Cortlandt Manor House. In 1805, 
Brant visited my maturnal grandfather, the 
late James Caldwell, at Albany, and while 
his guest, was solicited by his son William 
Caldwell to sit to Mr. Ezra Ames for his 
portrait. He declined to do so on the score 
of having no indian dress with him, con- 
sidering it a compromise of his dignity to 
be painted in his eviAzed garb. 


1 Mr. Christian Miller was an old and respected 
merchant of Albany. He was born in Hanau, 
Germany, and resided many years in Albany, re- 
vered and beloved by all who knew him, He 
died in that city in 1844.—[C. E. V. C.] 


several persons 


My grandmother, who had been a silent 
listener to the conversation, was not to be 
baffled by this excuse, and putting on her 
bonnet quietly slipped away to the store 
of Mr. Christian Miller," a few doors 
below her own house in State street, and 
purchased some calico which she quickly 
transformed into a sort of hunting-shirt—a 
few strings of wampum and 2 feather or 
two completed the needed costume, and 
Colonel Brant no longer had an excuse for 
his refusal. Mr. Ezra Ames did full jus- 
tice to his sitter, and the fine portrait 
for which I possess the receipt in full, was 
the result. 

My grandfather was the man of business 
Col. Brant employed, and not long since, 
while going over the Caldwell papers I 
found a package endorsed ‘‘ Col. Brant’s 
Letters.’’ I- hoped for a prize, but some 
autograph lover had been before me and 
nothing remained but some letters of a 
Mr. Dockstader, all aéoutf Brant’s busi- 
ness but nothing from him. 

In the winter of 1778, General Phillip 
Van Cortlandt then in command of the 
2d New York Regiment, was sent to pro- 
tect the frontier against Brant, who had 
destroyed much property and murdered 
While posted at Lagha- 
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wack, he found that Brant had set fire to 
a neighboring village, and he started in hot 
pursuit. General Van Cortlandt in his 
diary says: ‘* While leaning against a pine 
tree waiting the coming up of my men, 
Brant ordered a rifle indian to kill me, 
but he overshot me, the ball passing three 
inches above my head.’’ Many years 
after the war, General Van Cortlandt, one 
Sunday morning while attending service 
in the little church near Croton, noticed 
a well-dressed person, apparently an In- 
dian, walk around the little building and 
approaching one of the low windows rest 
his elbow on the window-sill and listen 
to the service. After leaving the church 
General V. C., made some inquiries and 
was told this person was Col. Brant, who, 
detained on his way to New York, was 
stopping at Rider’s tavern. He at once 
drove to the inn and took Col. Brant to the 
Manor House where he dined. Among 
other topics the pursuit of the Indians at 
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Laqhawack was discussed and Brant said, 
‘*T ordered one of my best men to pick you 
off but you seemed bullet-proof.'’ Brant 
seemed quite content to have failed in his 
laudable desire and no doubt General Van 
Cortlandt was quite as much pleased. 
Over the hospitable board they fought all 
their battles o’er again and parted in per- 
fect amity. Had the last wishes of Gen- 
eral Van Cortlandt been observed and Ais 
portrait left in the old home he loved so 
well, these ancient foes might have sur- 
veyed each other for many a year. The 
portrait of Brant was taken when he was 
in his 61st year. At William Caldwell’s 
death, it was given to his brother-in-law, 
the late Dr. T. Romeyer Beck, of Albany. 
After the death of Ir. Beck and Mrs. Helen 
L. Parmelee, it came into my possession and 
now hangs on the walls of the old Manor 
House while over it is festooned Brant’s 
own sash given by him to Mr. William 
Caldwell. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A CorrecTion.—In the list of the Gov- 
ernors of Ghio, published in the Historical 
Record for May, 1873, it is stated that 
Duncan McArthur, Whig, was Governor 
in 1830-2. 

There was no Whig party in those days. 
It arose in 1834. The party opposed to 
the Democratic party in 1830, 1831, 1832 
and 1833, was called the National Repub- 
lican party. The Whig party was formed 
by the union of the National Republican 
party with those Democrats who disap- 
proved of the course of President Jackson, 
in directing the public moneys to be de- 
posited in certain selected State banks 
instead of the United States Bank. This 
was universally, but improperly called ‘‘ the 
Removal of the Deposits.’’ 


Philadelphia. VERITAS, 


MounT VERNON.—The newspapers tell 
me, that on the 15th of May last, the 
** Ladies Mount Vernon Association’’ met 
at the Washington mansion in annual con- 


vention. The names of those present 
amount to only seven, namely, Miss 
Cunningham who resides on the estate ; 
Madam Berghmans, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Hudson, of Connecticut ; Mrs. General 
Halstead, of New Jersey: Mrs. General 
Barnes, of the District of Columbia; 
Mrs. Fitch, of Indiana and Mrs. E. B. 
Washington, of West Virginia. It is also 
mentioned that the State of Virginia was 
represented by a Board of Visitors, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, consisting of 
Judge Thomas ; the Confederate General 
Fitzhugh Lee, son of the late Robert E. 
Lee, and the Confederate Commissary of 
prisoners, Colonel Robert Ould, of 
Richmond. 

I am, by virtue of my subscription to 
the fund of $200,000 raised in almost 
every part of our republic, a member of 
that Association, with thousands of my 
fellow: countrywomen. We have never 
yet seen any public notice given of the 
annual meetings of the Association, until 
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after they had been held, and I have never 
heard that more than half a dozen ladies, 
members of the Association, have been 
present at those meetings. The chief 
manager, Miss Cunningham, seems to have 
in her own hands, the appointment of 
‘* vice regents’ or assistants, in the various 
States, but never makes a public report of 
them or her proceedings in the matter. 
And now we are told that there is a 
‘*Board of Visitors,’’ appointed by the 
Governor of Virginia, to ‘‘ make a report 
of the management of affairs at Mount 
Vernon.’’ So Miss Cunningham said in 
her address of welcome to the Board. 

It was understood, when we paid our 
money for the purchase of Mount Vernon, 
that the property was to be invested in the 
Association composed of ladies of the 
whole Union. So Edward Everett, who 
was instrumental in raising a large part of 
the funds, assured us and so says the char- 
ter of the association. 

Can the RecorD or any of its readers 
give a reason for the secretiveness of the 
chief manager of the Association, or those 
associated with her, as to its affairs? And 


why a Board of Visitors appointed exclu- 
sively by the Governor of Virginia, should 
be the sole persons appointed to report 
upon the management? I believe that in 
these questions, I exhibit the laudable 
curiosity of the entire body of the Asso- 
ciation composed of women in all parts of 


the Union. We all feel that we have a 
right to know about the management, and 
that every State wherein a member lives, 
should be represented in a ‘‘ Board of 
Visitors,’’ to report upon the affairs of the 
Association. 

AN UNREPRESENTED NEw York Woman. 


CHARLES THOMSON’S MONUMENT. — 
There is, in the Laurel Hill cemetery not 
far from Philadelphia, a fine granite monu- 
ment erected on the bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, to the memory of Charles Thomson, 
the eminent Secretary of the Continental 
Congress, from its first formation in 1774 
until its dissolution in 1789, a period of 
about fifteen years. The Monument is 
sixteen feet in height, in the form of 
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Cleopatra’s Needle. I send to the Recorp 
a copy of the inscriptions upon two mar- 
ble slabs : 
L. A. 
[North Side.) 

‘‘ This Monument covers the remains of 
CHARLES THomson, the first and long 
the Confidential Secretary of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and the Enlightened 
Benefactor of his Country, in its day of 
peril and need. Born, in Ireland, Novem- 
ber, 1729. Died, August 16, 1814, full 
of honors and of years. : 

** As A Patriot, his Memoral and just 
Honors are inscribed on the pages of his 
Country’s History. 

‘* As A CHRISTIAN, His piety was sin- 
cere and enduring, his biblical learning 
was profound, as is shown by his transla- 
tion of the Septuagint. 

** As A Man, he was honored, Loved and 
Wept.”’ 

[South Side.] 

‘* Erected to the Memory of an honored 
uncle and Benetactor, by his Nephew, 
John Harrison, of Delaware: Hic jacet, 
Homo Veritatis et Gratia.’’ 

‘*In memory of HANNAH, wife of 
CHARLES THOMSON, Died,1807. CHARLEs, 
great nephew of CHaRLEs THOMSON. 
Born, January 17, 1793. Died, March 
26, 1820. 

Their remains were all removed from 
Lower Merion, 1838.”’ 


THE FIRST LYNCH LAW COURT IN OHIO. 
—In the autumn of 1789 the second set- 
tlement in Ohio, at Columbia, contained 
less than a score of log cabins. Most of 
them were near the bank of the Ohio, a 
short distance below the mouth of the 
Little Miami. The most prominent of 
the settlers were Gen. John S. Gano, Rev. 
Stephen Gano, William Goforth, John 
Reily, Francis Dunlevy, (afterwards Presi- 
dent Judge) Jacob White, Ephrian Kibby 
Luke Foster, (afterwards Judge) Rev. 
John Smith, (afterwards U. S. Senator) 
John Brown, James Flinn, Thomas Hub- 
bell, Col. Oliver Spencer, Maj. Benjamin 
Stiles, Hezekiah Stiles, Elijah Mills, Ed- 
mund Buxton, Peter Sken Smith, James 















Seward, Thomas C. Wade, Benjamin 
Shoemaker, Evan Shelby, Allen Woodruff, 
Joseph and Benjamin Cox. 

One of the most useful men in this new 
colony in the wilderness was Peter Sken 
Smith. A shrewd and skilful artisan, he 
only amongst them all could repair and 
keep in working order the only hand mill 
in the settlement, used almost constantly 
for grinding their Indian corn. This he 
did by softening the steel, filing it sharp 
and then hardening it. 

A trader from Redstone Old Fort (now 
Williamsport) on the Monongahela, arrived 
with a small Kentucky boat laden with 
flour and other produce, of which the 
pioneers in their new settlement were 
much in need. So welcome was his arri- 
val that they lent him willing aid to carry 
up his dozen barrels of flour and pile them 
between two trees, that they might be safe 
from the perils of the river. Next morn- 
ing it was found that one of the barrels 
had mysteriously disappeared during the 
night, much to the surprise of the trader 
and indignation of the villagers. They 
speedily assembled together and were not 
long in coming to a conclusion that one 
of their own members had stolen the flour. 
It was immediately determined nem con. 
that a general search should be made, 
some of the principal citizens proposing 
that their own domiciles should be exam- 
ined first. This was speedily done but 
not until the fourteenth house was searched 
was the lost barrel found, in the cabin of 
Peter S. Smith, who proved it to be the 
Achan of the village. They unhesitatingly 
arrested him. He submitted with a very 
bad grace. When informed they would 
proceed to try him for the felony, with pro- 
voking sang froid he demanded their war- 
rant, well knowing that from want of civil 
organization there could be none. Having 
no leader with supreme authority, like 
Joshua of old, they formed themselves 
into a Lynch law court, and after a fair 
trial found him guilty of the larceny and 
sentenced him to be punished with forty 
stripes save one, according to Hebrew 
law, and that he make restitution of the 
stolen flour to the owner. Smith now 
21 
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dared them to inflict so ignominious a 
punishment without authority of law. 
They procured a stout cord with each end 
of which they tied his thumbs and then 
carrying the line over a heavy thorn-bush, 
proceeded to execute the sentence of their 
own court with a good will; each of the 
thirteen giving him their stripes with a 
hickory withe. With this degrading pun- 
ishment all boldness and daring forsook 
him. He repaired to his cabin but was 
never afterwards seen in the settlement. 
It was supposed ke found his way to the 
Falls of the Ohio and there enlisted in the 
United States Army. 

This statement is made on the authority 
of one of the most respectable members 
of that primitive court, the late Judge 
Foster. It has been revised by the vener- 
able Maj. Daniel Gano, a native of the 
very place where it occurred, now in his 
eightieth year. 

J. FRAzEr. 
Cincinnati 2 June, 1873. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN FLAG.—The fol- 
lowing article recently appeared in the 
editorial columns of the ‘‘ Trenton (N. J.) 
Gazette.’’ I send it to the Record witha 
hope that some of its readers may confirm 
or deny the truth of the narrative, for it 
is claimed that Philadelphia has the honor 
of having had the first banner with the 
Stripes and Stars, made within its bor- 
ders: F. 
‘*Miss Sarah Smith Stafford, of this 
city, has now in her possession the first 
star-spangled banner ever made. Old, 
faded and torn, it is still in a good state 
of preservation, differing from those of 
the present day only in having twelve 
instead of thirteen stars upon the blue 
field, there being but twelve Confederate 
States at the time it was put together. 

‘* It was made by the ladies of the old 
Swedish Church of Philadelphia, assisted 
by John Brown, Esq., Secretary of the 
United States Marine Committee. The 
presentation of the flag was made to John 
Paul Jones, by Misses Mary and Sarah 
Austin, the latter of whom afterwards 
became the wife of Commodore Barry. 
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‘*Paul Jones hoisted it on the Bon 
Homme Richard, and on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1779, the engagement took place 
between her and the Serapis and Countess 
of Scarborough. During the fight—one 
of the fiercest ever known—when the Bon 
Homme Richard and Serapis were lashed 
together, the flag was cut down by a Brit- 
ish officer. James B. Stafford (the father 
of Miss Stafford) caught it up and nailed 
it to the mast. The officer made a tre- 
mendous sweep with his saber, cutting in 
two the left shoulder of Stafford, felling 
him to the deck. This wound, owing to 
unskillful treatment, reopened many years 
afterwards, causing Lieutenant Stafford 
the most intense suffering during the latter 
part of his life. When the Bon Homme 
Richard was sinking, the flag was seized 
by one of the sailors, and transferred by 
Paul Jones to the American ship of war 
Alliance, where it remained until the close 
of the war. The vessel was then sold to 
Robert Morris, the financier, and the Alli- 
ance was refitted as a merchantman for 
the East India trade. The Secretary of 
the United States Marine Committee wrote 
to Lieutenant James B. Stafford that the 
committee with the advice of Commodore 
John Barry had decided to present him 
with the flag, medicine chest and a ‘* tow- 
er musket” belonging to the Alliance, . in 
consideration of his bravery in nailing up 
the flag when it had been cut down by a 
British officer, during the action between 
the Bon Homme Richard and Serapis. 

‘* Lieutenant Stafford kept these relics 
by him until his death, some thirty odd 
years ago, and they are now in the posses- 
sion of his only daughter, Miss Sarah 
Stafford. The musket alluded to weighs 
ten and a half pounds, has the word 
‘* Tower’’ engraved thereon, and the let- 
ters G. R.,—Georgius Rex. 

‘¢ But of course, the most valuable relic 
is the banner. Miss Stafford has received 
many offers for its purchase ; but she uni- 
formly declined them all. But she is 
growing old now, and says that she is 
more disposed to listen to a propsition for 
selling than heretofore, but no trifling 
sum will induce her to let it pass from her 
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hands. What more appropriate emblem 
could be displayed at the Centennial Cele- 
bration than this first banner of our coun- 
try made upon the spot, nearly a century 
before.’’ 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF JuNIUS.—The Lon- 
don correspondent of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, in a letter dated London, May 
3, 1873, and published in that paper the 
2oth of that month, after a vindication of 
Lord Cockburn from some of the remarks 
of Hon. Caleb Cushing, makes the follow-_ 
ing statement upon the subject at the head 
of this article: 

‘Before passing from the subject of 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, it may in- 
terest your readers to learn that the review 
of the Junius controversy, on which he 
has been engaged for some time, will soon 
be published. I have reason to believe 
that his summing up of the evidence will 
prove most damaging to the Sir Philip 
Francis theory. Indeed, the opinion 
among those who have investigated this 
matter is becoming very strong in opposi- 


tion to the claims put forward on behalf 


of Francis. It is easier to disprove the 
case in favor of one man than to advance 
an impregnable one in support of another. 
I think, however, that those most qualified 
to judge will end in accepting Lord Tem- 
ple as Junius. I have little doubt myself 
as to the strength of the evidence in favor 
of Temple. It is most probable that 
when George the Third, William Pitt and 
Lord Grenville stated that they knew who 
Junius was, they were thinking of Lord 
Temple.”’ 

In 1837, the late Isaac Newhall, of 
Lynn, Mass., published at Boston, a vol- 
ume entitled: ‘Letters on Junius ad- 
dressed to John Pickering, Esq., showing 
that the author of that celebrated work 
was Lord Temple.’” Mr. Newhall found 
few believers in his theory. Was not he 
the first person to advance it publicly? 

D. W. J. 


ComMoporE Barney's Passport.—I 
send, for the Recorp, the following copy 
of the passport of Commodore Joshua 
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Barney, the original of which is in my 
ion. It iscuriousas giving a minute 
account of his person. L. 

‘UNITED STATES. 

**To all to whom these presents shall 
come, Greeting : 

‘*THE bearer hereof, Joshua Barney, 
aged fifty-five years, or thereabout, of the 
height of five feet, seven inches, brown 
complexion, grey hair, dark eyes, (whose 
name is here repeated in his own hand- 
writing, viz.) 

‘*A citizen of the United, States of 
America, having occasion to pass into 
foreign countries about his lawful affairs, 
these are to pray all whom it may concern, 
to permit the said Joshua Barney, (he 
demeaning himself well and peaceably) to 
pass wheresoever his lawful pursuits may 
call him, freely and without let, or moles- 
tion, in going, staying, or returning, and 
to give to him all friendly aid and protec- 
tion, as these United States would do in 
like cases. 


Gi In FarrH WHEREoF, I have 
| Pee caused the Seal. of the Depart- 
Mae ment of State for the said Uni- 


ted States, to be hereunto affixed. Done 
at the city of Washington, this fifteenth 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1815, 
and of the Independence of these States 
the Thirty-ninth. 

«Jas. Monroe, Secretary of State.’’ 


Lorp LynpuHursT’s PLAGIARISM.—-A 
writer in a late number of the London 
‘« Notes and Queries,’’ calls attention to a 
remark in Lord Campbell’s ‘‘ Life of Lord 
Lyndhurst’’ (who is mentioned on p. 288, 
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vol. 4, of the Recorp, as the son of 
Copley the painter and born in Boston), 
in quoting some verses which Master 
Copley, at the age of fourteen. years, pre- 
sented to a young lady and which began: 


“« Thy fatal shafts unerring move, 
I bow before thine Altar, Love!” 


Lord Campbell observes: ‘‘I suspect 
them to have been copied from a scrap 
book, for he has never since been known 
to versify.’ The writer in ‘‘N. & Q.”’ 
remarks ; ‘‘ Lord Campbell did not know 
that his countryman, Smollett, was. their 
author, and that they occur in ‘‘ Roderick 
Random,’’ in an Ode to Celia, of which 
the above words begin the 4th stanza.’’ 

‘* Master Copley,’’ like young Jefferson, 
seems to have admired the love ditties of 
others, though not verse-makers them- 
selves. 

O. S. 


PHILADELPHIA ENGRAVERS,—-Is_ there 
any printed account of the early Engravers 
of Philadelphia? Mease in his picture of 
Philadelphia, in 1811: says, (page 88), 
‘‘There are upward of sixty engravers in 
Philadelphia, and twenty more would find 
constant employment.’’ I have just been 
attracted by the engraving on the title 
page of Kite’s Town and Country Alma- 
nac, for 1815, representing a mansion, 
with fountain, surrounded by trees with, 
on the road in front, a long covered wag- 
gon with four horses. I think it is of 
very superior workmanship. I would like 
to know something of the engraver. 

Cincinnati, 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


JouNn PINTARD AND CHRISTOPHER COLLES. 


(From the collection of Samuel Ward Francis, 
of New Port, Rhode Island.) 


The following brief note written by John Pintard 
to the Superintendent of the Alms House, in the 
city of New York, is an index to a sad story. 
The year when it was written. is unknown, — 


goth January. 


Is it possible, my friend, to expend 
another load of wood to Mr. Colles? His 
necessities, I know, are very great, and it 
is with great diffidence that he asks this 
indulgence. 
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If more correct I can purchase him a 
load instead of taking it from the Alms 
House. But this, as you please. He 
resides on the second floor of the Govern- 
ment House. 

“Your friend, 


PPutard 


RICHARD FuRMAN. 
Below this note is the following line: 
1 Load of Wood, Three Dollars, 


Oboller 


John Pintard LL. D., was an active citizen of 
New York, where he was born in 1759, and where 
he died in the Summer of 1844 at the age of eighty- 
five years. He studied law but never practiced it. 
He served his country as a soldier during a por- 
tion of the Revolution, and for three years he was 
a clerk for his uncle Lewis Pintard, who was com- 
missary for American prisoners in New York. 
Mr. Pintard was one of the founders-of the New 
York Historical Society: was a zealous antiquary, 
and a judicious promoter of useful institutions. 

Pintard fully appreciated the genius of Mr. 
Colles, who was a native of Ireland, and two years 
the senior of Mr. Pintard. He came to America 
at about the year 1765, after the death of his 
patron, Richard Pococke, the eminent Oriental 
traveller, from whose instructions he had obtained 
much scientific knowledge, and the mastery of seve- 
ral languages. From a sketch written in 1854, by 
the late John W. Francis, of New York, (father 
of the contributor of these autographs) the follow- 
ing facts concerning the career of Colles are derived ; 

Colles first appeared in public, in this country, as 
a lecturer on canals for supplying the city of New 
York with wholesome water at about the year 1772. 
Two or three years later he presented a plan for 
such supply from Westchester county. In 1784 he 
presented a memorial to the New York State Leg- 
islature, on the subject of navigable water-commu- 
nication between the Hudson River and the Lakes, 
and a favorable report on the subject was made the 
next year, when Colles surveyed the Mohawk 
River and the country to Wood Creek that empties 
into the Oneida Lake. In 1797, his name appears 
among applicants for a contract to supply the city 
of New York with wholesome water from the 
Broux, in Westchester Country; and in 1808 he 
published an interesting pamphlet on canals. 

So early as 1789, Mr. Colles published a series 
of sectional maps of post-roads for the use of 
travellers, in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, and in 1794, he began the 
publication of the ‘ Geographical Ledger.” But 
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these projects were unprofitable, and he eked out a 
rather precarious existence by land surveying, 
occasional instruction in different departments of 
science, constructing band-boxes, manufacturing 
painters’ colors and proot glasses, assisting alma- 
nac makers in their calculations, and by public 
exhibitions of a telescope and microscope of his 
own construction, He also had a marine semaphore 
on the Government House at the Bowling Green 
(foot of Broadway, New York), where he was 
residing at the time the above note was written, 
Though poor and engaged in humble employments, 
he was highly esteemed by such men as Dr, 
Mitchell and DeWitt Clinton. Jarvis, the celebra- 
ted painter thought it an honor to paint his por- 
trait. Dr. Hosack commemorated him in his life of 
Clinton. And in the great celebration at the city 
of New York late in 1825, of the opening of the 
Erie Canal, when the waters of Lake Erie and 
the Atlantic ocean were needed, the effigy of 
Christopher Colles, whose remains had then lain 
four years in the grave, was thought worthy of a 
conspicuous place in the grand march, as an effi- 
cient friend and promoter of internal improvements. 
And yet, of all the people of the great city of New 
York only ¢wo besides the officiating clergyman 
(Rev. Dr. Creighton), had followed his body to 
the grave in the Episcopal burying ground on 
Hudson street, in the Autumn of 1821. These 
two men were John Pintard and Dr. Francis. No 
memorial stone marks that grave. Its place is 
doubtless forgotten. 


(Cor. Francis BARBER."] 


(From the collection of L. J. Cist, Cincinnati.) 
Preakness, (#*) July 21st, 1780. 


D Sir: 

The matter between G. M  & his 
officers has at length, after much treaty 
& Conference,Come to this Conclusion.— 
The General has sent in his resignation 
officially & the officers have agreed not 
only to be tender of his Character but 
endeavour to check any disadvantageous 


1 Francis Barber was born at Princeton, New 
Jersey, in 1751, and was educated at the college 
there. He was the rector of an academic institu- 
tion at Elizabethtown, when the Revolutionary war 
broke out. He entered the Continental army in 
1776, as Major, and was promoted to lieutenant- 


2 This name appears in the original as Preakness 
or Priakness. The letter must have been written near 
the head-quarters of Washington, as it mentions a 


3 General William Maxwell, of the New Jersey 
line. , 














reports that may circulate respecting him. 
I think upon the whole the affair well 
settled. The G—'l yesterday morning 
delivered his Excellency his request in 
writing to resign, which is now on its way 
to Congress." Last evening he made a 
formal surrender of his Command in the 
Brigade to Colo. Shriene in presence of 
all the field officers.—Great doings !— 
We are all happy: even the G— himself 
got drunk last night upon the strength of 
it. I do not deviate the least particle 
from the truth when I assure you, that 
there appears amongst all the officers as 
great a desire for your promotion as for 
the other’s resignation, and that it is a 
matter we expect to take place, the one in 
immediate consequence of the other. 





colonel at the close of the war. Baron Steuben 
highly esteemed him as assistant inspector-general 
of the army; and won permanent honor by con- 
tinual and efficient service inthe army from 1776 
until the surrender of Cornwallis in 1781. He 
was in several of the principal battles during the 
war. At Newburgh, in 1783, he was riding by the 
edge of the wood on the day when Washington 
announced to the army, the signing of the treaty 
of peace, and was killed by the falling of atree.— 
[Ep.] 





transaction there the day before, The 
head-quarters of the chief were then in 
Bergen county, New Jersey, can any of 
the readers of the RECORD give a cor- 
rect clue to the real name of the place 
mentioned ?—[Ev.] 





1 To what defect in the character of 
General Maxwell, Colonel Barber here 
alludes, the writer cannot tell. Can 
any reader of the RECoRD? The gen- 
eral had behaved well in the battle, at 
Springfield a month before. He was a veteran 
Soldier, before he entered the Continental Army ; 
and Washington, in his letter to the President of 
Congress dated, ‘* Headquarters, near Passaic, 20th 
July, 1780,”’ with which he sent Maxwell’s resigna- 
tion, spoke of the general in high terms, whose, 
merits were known to Congress. “I believe him 
to be” wrote Washington, an “honest man, a 
warm friend to his country and firmly attached to 
her interests,”” It may be that some private griev- 
ance colored Barber’s remarks. General Maxwell’s 
resignation was accepted by Congress, on the 28th 
of July, 1780.—[Eb.] 
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I am directed by the Adj. General to 
request you to select one Capt. one Lieut. 
three Sergeants & twenty rank & file, old 
Soldiers, for a light infantry Company. 
They are to be chosen men as to body & 
disposition towards the Contest. Their 
size from five foot six to five foot ten 
inches. About five foot eight inches are 
preferred. The Company is hereafter to 
be filled by a proportion of draughts or 
newleries. This Company of twenty to 
be immediately formed, but to remain in 
the regiment until further orders. The 
men of it are not to be sent on any duty 
at a distance from quarters in onder that 
when called for they may be at hand. 

I most earnestly wish you & the regi- 
ment were here. We want both.—The 
Brigade are in a most disordered Confused 
Condition. Great preparations are making 
to receive the French army both as to 
discipline and dress.” 

As there are several parts of this letter 
Confidential, I doubt not you will consider 
it such, 

I wish Capt. Dayton could send my 
Saddle back. Be kind enough to request 
him. 

I am Dr. Sir with much esteem, &c. 


CoLoNEL DayTon. 


The arms are sent for & shall be for- 
warded. 


To Col. Extas Dayton. 


? A French fleet under Admiral de Terney, 
arrived at Newport, eleven days before this letter 
was written, bearing to our shores a French Army, 
under the Countde Rochambeau, It was i a 
they would march immediately to the Hudson 
River to join the American Army, 

This event was long delayed, 
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[Baron DE STEUBEN."] 
[¥rom the collection of L, J. Cist, of Cincinnati.] 


My friend! Col. Walker is sick; Smith, 
Fairlie, Neville, Mr. Keyes are dead.— 
Rappelier has hung himself: Of all these 
reports which they give out at the Louvre 
it is only the last which I wish may be 
true. 

I hear nothing from any one; I have 
neither house nor fence, for it avails noth- 
ing to have either the one or the other 
when you are not sheltered from the insults 
of the times in the first, and when the 
second does not prevent strange animals 
from living at your expence. 

Although I endeavor to practice Philos- 
ophy and to bear my annoyances with 
patience, this old military habit will some- 
times get the better of me, and then I 
give the whole Catalogue of Gentlemen 
above named to the Devil! 

As you have always stood at the head 
of my friends, I am sorry that by chance 
you now find yourself at the head of this 
list. But I don’t know what to do. I 
dream only of Posts, of planks, of Car- 
penters, of masons, painter, glazier, up- 
holsterer, etc. 

Vive la Liberté, my friend ! 

This Country is the (a) Paradise of (to) 
the working man, but it is the (a) Hell-to 
a Baron. WhenI return to Germany, I 
will avenge myself well. My shoemaker 


1 It is known to the readers of the REcorD, 
that Frederic William Augustus Baron de Steuben, 
was a Prussian, an aid to Frederic the Great, and 
an accomplished officer who was much sought after 
in Europe, and that he came to America to fight as 
a volunteer, where he was made Inspector General 
of the Continental army, and by discipline brought 


order out of confusion. At the close of the war 
he received gifts in token of appreciation of his 
great public services. Among these was a tract of 
land in Oneida county, New York, presented to him 
by the legislature of that state. It consisted of 16,000 
acres of wild land, on which he built himself a 
log-house, gave a tenth of his land to his aids 
North, Popham and Walker, and parcelled out the 
rest to twenty or thirty tenants. 

The above letter bears no date, but is endorsed 
by Walker, “ Baron, ’84.” It was probably 
written from Oneida county, whilst he was building 
his house. 
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and my tailor shall pay dear for the im- 
pertinence of their brethren in America. 

Send me the newspapers, my letters, 
and what will be most agreable yourself. 
Come up and re-establish your health with 
me; here we have no Rheumatism, and as 
for the Indigestion I will take care that 
you shall have none of it. You must be 
put out to grass; That will cool your 
blood, like the old Continental Horses. 

I am yours with all my heart. 


To Coll. BenjaMIN WALKER,’ Esq. 


[NATHANIEL Lyon. ] 


The REcorp is indebted to Mr, Jacob Frank for 
the following copy of an autograph letter of 
General NATHANIEL Lyon and brief sketch of 
his public services, 


Boonville, Mo. 
June 29, 1861. 
PETER ERBEN, Jr. 
Dr. Sir: 

Your note of the rgth inst. would be 
exceedingly grateful to my pride and love 
of approbation, were these promptings to 
have any part in stimulating action. upon 
this absorbing subject of our national 
wellfare—the hope of our race. I only 
regret that what little has been done in 
connection with myself is not more de- 
serving the high commendations we are 
all receiving. Should occasion require, I 
trust our services may correspond with the 
generosity of our countrymen. 

2 Col. Walker was a native of England, where, 
he was born in 1753. He became a captain of the 
2d N. Y. Regiment, in the Continental army, 
having left the mercantile business for a military 
life when the revolution broke out. After serving 
as Steuben’s favorite aid for about four years, he 
entered the military family of Washington in 1781. 
After the war, he was Governor Clinton’s private 
Secretary. He became a broker in New York, and 
was Naval officer there during the administration 
of Washington. In 1797, he was appointed agent 
for the management of a large estate in central 


New York; served a term in congress from 1801, 
and died at Utica, in 1818, 
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The fight near this place commenced 
about 8 o’clock A. M. on the 17th inst. 
at about 6 miles distant. The resistance 
was at first light, but having a better posi- 
tion in rear, the enemy made a firmer 
stand, and here occurred nearly all the 
casualties we suffered, consisting of two 
kilied, nine wounded (two of whom have 
since died) and one missing. After this 
short stand our advance was obstructed 
only by straggling shots from scattering 
parties, and all of which terminated about 
an hour from the commencement. Our 
position was one of advancing upon this 
place from the landing about 8 miles 
below. From landing our troops, advan- 
cing, engaging the enemy, occupying his 
camp and securing it, and scouring our 
flanks to the city, we were occupied from 
6 o’clock A. M. tonearly 12 o’clock P. M. 

Troops engaged were Capt. Jas. Tot- 
ten’s Company ‘‘F’’ 2nd Artillery under 
Capt. Totten with light Battery of Artil- 
lery, Company ‘‘ B’’ 2nd Inf’y, two com- 
panies of Recruits Regular Service under 
Lieut. Lothrop 4th Artillery, Col. Blair’s 
Reg’t 1st Missouri Volunteers under Col. 


Blair and six companies of the 2nd Reg’t 
of Mo. Volunteers under Lieut. Colonel 


Shaffer. Hoping our countrymen may 
have no occasion to change their opinion 
of us, Iam 
Very Respectfully 
Your Obedient Servant. 


Myo 


Note. General Nathaniel Lyon was 
born in Ashford, Windham County, Con- 
necticut, July 14, 1819, and was a grand- 
nephew of Colonel Knowlton, killed near 
Harlem, in September, 1776. He grad- 
uated at West Point Military Academy in 
1841, and was commissioned 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in the znd regiment of United 
States Infantry. 

With the late General Robert Anderson 
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he served in the Seminole War in Florida. 
He afterward entered upon that theatre of 
action where so many celebrated inen 
gained their first notoriety—the Mexican 
War—with the title of 1st Lieutenant: 
He served gallantly under General Scott 
at Vera Cruz and Cerro Gordo, and was 
breveted Captain for meritorious conduct 
at Cherubusco and Contreras. At the 
assault on the Belen Gate he was wounded. 
After a short service on the Californian 
frontier against the Indians, he was pro- 
moted to a full Captaincy and given a 
command in the then troubled territory 
of Kansas, exerting his voice and authori- 
ty in the maintainance of order. 

Early in 1861, as Captain Commandant 
of the St. Louis arsenal, he first came in 
collision with the strong secession element 
of that city, and with Home Guards under 
Colonels Blair and Segel broke up their 
rendezvous at ‘‘Camp Jackson.’’ From 
that time until the Battle of Wilson's 
Creek, August roth, 1861, where he paid 
with his heart’s blood his devotion to his 
country he, more than any other man, 
contributed to the cause of Union and 
Order in that distracted state. 

The above letter was written shortly 
after the battle of Boonville, Missouri, on 
the «7th of June, 1861, where the first 
hostile collision between the opposing 
parties in Missouri, worthy of the name 
of battle, took place. He had been com- 
missioned brigadier-general of Volunteers 
in May, 1861. 

The testimony of those opposed to 
General Lyon, prove him to have been an 
active, efficient officer. A gentleman 
whom I know, who served in McCulloch’s 
army acknowledged his abilities as a Gen- 
eral, and accused him of that good fault of 
relying too much on the personal magnet- 
ism of his courage in directing his men. 
The estimation in which he was held by 
the people of his own section is best shown 
in the profound and mournful respect 
shown his remains when on their way to 
their Eastern resting place. Of their 
reception in New York, I was myself a 
witness. Arriving from Philadelphia ca 
Saturday, August 31st, 1861, they were 
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deposited in the governor’s room, City 
Hall, and on Monday from g A. M. till 
1 P. M. were exhibited to the throngs 
there assembled. 

The procession which conducted Gene- 
ral Lyon’s remains thence on the same 
day (Monday Sept. znd), to the New 
Haven depot, consisted of the 7th N. Y. 
N. G., two pieces of Artillery of the 4th 
Regt. and Cavalry of the 3d Regt., be- 
sides the officers of the 1st Division N. Y. 
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N. G., headed by General Sanford ; the 
line of march being up Broadway, gth 
ave. and 23rd st. 

General Lyon bequeathed nearly the 
whole of his property amounting to about 
$ 30,000 to the government to aid in the 
preservation of the Union. He held a 
vigorous pen ; and in 1860 he published, 
in a local newspaper, a series of letters in 
favor of Abraham Lincoln for President 
of the United States. 





This is a season of the year when Socie- 
ties cease action, and the ReEcorp will 
probably have no reports to make of the 
proceedings of any of them before Sep- 
tember, when it is hoped synopsis of the 
doings at the regular meetings of the His- 
torical societies and cognate institutions, 
will be sent to the editor. The following 
came too late for insertion in the June 
number of the RecorD : 

Connecticut Historical Society.— 
The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Historical Society was held on the evening 
of the 13th of May, when the following 
named gentlemen were elected officers of 
the Society for the ensuing year : . 

President.—J. Hammond Trumbull. 

Vice Presidents.—Henry Barnard, Hen- 
ry White. Leonard Hebard, Thomas B, 
Butler, William Cothren, Caleb S. Henry, 
Ashbel Woodward, John Johnston. 

Recording Secretary.—Lucuis E. Hunt. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Charles J. 
Hoadley. 

Committee on Membership.—James B. 
Hasmer, E. B. Watkinson, Erastus Smith, 
J. H. Trumbull, John F. Morris, E. W. 
Wells, L. M. Boltwood. 

Committee on Library.—George Brinley, 
Charles J. Hoadley, Erastus Brooks. 

Committee on E-xchanges.—George Brin- 
ley, Charles J. Hoadley, Erastus Smid. 

Committee on Publication.—J. H.'Trum- 
bull, George Brinley, Charles J. Hoadley. 

Auaitor.—E, B. Watkinson. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. — 
At the annual meeting of this Society, held 
in April, Hon. Robert Winthrop, the 
President of the Society, delivered a very 
interesting address, It was the important 
occasion of the first reassembling of the 
Society in their own building after an ab- 
sence ot a year, during which time it had 
been made fire proof. This fact gave a plea- 
sing theme to the President, who cordially 
congratulated his fellow members on the 
auspicious event, and the fact that the 
treasures of the Society would henceforth 
be shieldec from harm by fire. He re- 
curred feelingly to the time, sixteen years 
before, when the Society were gathered 
into the room of the Dowse Library (which 
they now occupied), under, the leadership 
of the venerable Josiah Quincy and John 
Savage, and with associates like Dr. Sparks, 
George Ticknor, Chief Justice Shaw, 
George Livermore and other distinguished 
men, who have since departed from earth. 
After a touching but brief eulogy of Mr. 
Livermore,-President Winthrop proceeded, 
in conclusion, to give a sketchy outline 
history of the Society and their locations, 
since the first meeting in 1791. 


After some regular business ~as over, 
Rev. Dr. Ellis made a brief address in 
which he mentioned that during the thirty- 
two years he had been a member of the 
Society, that membership had almost 
entirely changed, he being now the third 

















on the list. He gave a. graphic and amu- 
sing picture of the Society and their collec- 
tions in their earlier years of existence, when 
it was a serious question whether the re- 
sources of the Society would allow them to 
purchase three wooden chairs. 

The first improvement was made in 
1857, for the reception of the Dowse 
Library. The resuscitation of the Society, 
he said ‘‘ was to be dated to the time of 
the election of the present President, (Mr. 
Winthrop. ) 

The following named gentlemen were 
elected officers of the Society, for the 
ensuing year. 

President, the Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, LL. D. 
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Vice-presidents, the Hon, Charles F. 
Adams, LL. D.; the Hon. Emory Wash- 
burn, LL. D. 


Recording secretary, Charles Deane, 
LL. D. 


Corresponding secretary, the Rev. Chan- 
dler Robbins, D. D. 


Treasurer, the Hon. Richard Frothing- 
ham, LL. D. 


Librarian, Samuel A. Green. M. D, 

Cabinet keeper, Henry G. Denny. A. M- 

Standing committee, the Rev. Robert C, 
Waterston. A. M., the Hon. Nathaniel B. 
Shurtleff. M. D., Augustus T. Perkins 
LL. D., Robert M. Mason, William §, 
Appleton, A, M, 





STATUE oF EL1As Howe, JR.—A statue of this 
eminent American inventor, of whom the Sewing 
Machine, the product of his brain, is the grandest 
monument, is to be made by Mr. Ellis the sculptor, 
who has completed the model. It may be seen 
in his atelier in the University on Washington 
Square, New York. Thefigurestands, The broad- 
brimed hat which always distinguished Mr. Howe, 
is held inthe lefthand. His right arm is supported 
by a cane. The figure is in the costume of the 
time. The head—a fine study for an artist—is 
well modelled. In feature and costume, we shall 
have a true portrait of Elias Howe, Jr. the inventor 
of the marvellous Sewing Machine. 


SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT OFFICERS.—The 
President never draws his salary himself. His 
name never appears on the account books of the 
government Treasurer. It is drawn by the First 
National Bank of Washington city, to which he 
has given a power of attorney, and placed to the 
credit of the President. The warrants for the 
salaries of the President and Vice President, are 
made out at the Treasury every month, the former, 
under the new law, receiving $ 4,166,66, a month, 
and the latter, $ 833,33, amonth. Members of the 
Cabinet are paid from the rolls of their respective 
departments, and receipt therefor the same as all 
other officers and workmen. The President and 
Vice President do not sign any pay-roll. 


BoRN ON THE Ice.—Among the survivors of the 
Polaris, the American ship lately engaged in Arctic 
explorations, under the late Capt. Hall, was Hans 
Christian and his wife, civilized and christianized 
Esquimaux. They, with others of that ship made 
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along and dreary voyage on floating ice before 
they were picked up. During that dreadful voy- 
age , the wife of Hans Christian gave birth to a 
child on that floating build of ice, ata point in the 
polar seas, one hundred miles further north than 
any known human habitation. 


MARTYRS OF THE PRISON SHIPps.—For many 
years the collected bones of the American patriots 
who died on the prison ships in Wallabout Bay, 
now largely occupied by the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Navy Yard, have rested in a dilapidated tomb on 
Hudson Avenue, Brooklyn. These have latel 
(June, 1873) been removed to a substantial tom 
erected on the western slope of Fort Green, in the 
midst of the city. 


ScIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS.—Professor James 
Orton, of Vassar College for Young Women, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., sailed in the On/ario from 
New York on Monday, the 23d of June, for a 
second scientific expedition to the Amazon, his first 
explorations having been made under the auspices 
of the Smithsonian Institute, He will go up the 
Amazon to the head of navigation on the river 
Huallaga, thence crossing the Cordillera by the 
way of Moyabamba, will explore the rich valley 
of the Upper Maranon, once the seat of high civil- 
ization, under the Incas of Peru. Humboldt made 
a brief visit to this region, but it is very: little 
known. Professor Orton proposes to explore the 
whole valley, with the sources of the Amazon. 
His collections of specimens of the natural history 
of South America, now the property of Vassar 
College, form a marked feature in the rapidly 
growing museum of that institution. 
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WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS AT MorRIs- 
TOWN.—-For seven generations, Washingtons’ 
head-quarters at Morristown, N. J., have been in 
possession of the Ford family. ‘The house is a 
fine old mansion, situated on the outskirts of the 
village, and commanding an extensive view of the 
surrounding country. On Wednesday, the 25th 
of June, it was sold at auction, for the sum of 
$25,000. When the bids reached $ 24,100, they 
* ceased, when General Randolph stepped forward 
and said he would be one of four to pay $ 25,000 for 
it, and retain it subject to the disposal of the state. 
Three other gentlemen, namely; Hon. George A. 
Halsey, General Halstead and W. V. V. Lidger- 
wood joined him, and the property was sold to 
them. 


The New Jersey Historical Society will take 
measures to secure the mansion and grounds around 
it, for themselves or for the state, that it may be 
preserved in its present condition, forever. The 
thanks of all true Americans are due to the gen- 
tlemen named, for their patriotic action. 


PAYMENT OF TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS,—-The 
late Congress, by act, fixed the salaries of officers 
in the Territories, at the following rates : Governor, 
$3,500 per annum; Secretaries, each $2,500; 
Members of each branch of the legislature $6 a 
day and mileage; the President of the Council 
and speaker of the House of Representatives, $10, 
a day; Chief clerk of each house, $8, a day, aad 
assistant clerk and other officers, $ 5, a day. 

The provisions of the act do not apply to the 
District of Columbia. 


MICHIGAN AWAKE.—The people of Michigan 


appear to be thoroughly awake to the importance. 


of discovering, making records of and permanently 
preserving every trace of the ancient races which 
occupied that Peninsula before the advent of the 
white men, and of everything relating to the history 
of the pioneers of its present civilization; also of the 
history, antiquities and statistics of that domain as 
a Territory and a State. The legislature of Michi- 
gan has taken steps to secure these objects, by pro- 
viding for making such a collection of facts, and 
to establish a cabinet and museum at the State 
Capital for relics and curiosities, as well as for the 
rich minerals of the State. 

Under authority of the legislature, HARRIET A. 
TENNEY, State Librarian, has issued a comprehen- 
sive circular, setting forth the nature and scope of 
the collections which it is desirabletomake. That 
scope is broad, including general statistics, books 
and newspapers of all kinds, models of inventions, 
general and local histories, relics and curiosities of 
all descriptions, natural history, geological forma- 
tions, fossils and minerals, Contributions of every- 
thing in these several departments are solicited. 
This is a most important object for the citizens of 
the State of Michigan to consider. 


—... . - eo 
TA no a an eS 
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Drewry’s BLurF.—The property containing the 
historic height on the right bank of the James 
River, a short distance below Richmond, known as 
“ Drewry’s Bluff,’ was sold on the first of May, to 
a firm in Richmond, for $ 10,50 an acre. It lies 
between the James River and the Petersburg pike, 
and contains 434 acres. That Bluff was made 
historic by the events of the late Civil War. Upon 
it was a fortification built by the confederates, which 
was absolutely impregnable to the assaults of the 
artillery on the gunboats of the National govern- 
ment. The river is narrow there. Just below 
the Bluff were chevaux-de-frise, composed of spiles 
and sunken vessels, and the shores were lined with 
rifle pits filled with sharp-shooters. 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION.—The FExecu- 
tive Committee of the U. S, Centennial Committee, 
met on the 29th of May, at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, in New York. The following members 
were present: Messrs. D. J. Morrell, Pennsylva- 
nia; A. T. Goshorn, Ohio; Walter W. Wood, 
Virginia; G. B, Loring, Massachusetts; Charles 
H. Marshall, New York Jas. T. Earle, Maryland; 
Geo. H. Corliss, Rhode Island; John G. Stevens, 
New Pec Alex. R. Boteler, West Virginia; 
John Lynch, Louisiana; R. C. McCormick, Ari- 
zona; and W. H, Parsons, Texas. 

A ition that a full and exhaustive collec- 
tion of the nobler minerals and metals, particularly 
of gold and silver bearing quartz and rock, should 
be made for the exhibition, was sukmitted. The 
importance of such a collection was discussed and 
shown, and the Committee on Mines was author- 
ized to accept the proposition, and to call attention 
to the subject of the necessity for State and terri- 
torial organizations for the purpose of aiding in 
the work. 


Extraordinary powers were given to the Director 
General Hon, A, T, Goshorn, that he might pro- 
mote the efficiency of every agency employed. He 
was authorized to assume and exercise all such 
powers of the Executive Committee, in their 
absence, as may be found necessary to carry on the 
work effectively, excepting matters of general poli- 
cy. He visited the Vienna Exposition to gather 

ractical information, with the intention of giving 
his entire time to the work after his return. Mr. 
Goshorn is regarded as one of the most competent 
of men for the task assigned him. 

The question of the advisability of employing a 
special agent to visit Japan, China, Muscat, Persia, 
and other Oriental nations for the purpose of se- 
curing a representation of the products of such 
nations, was discussed, but final action was post- 
poned until the July meeting. 

A communication was received, saying that at a 
meeting of governors of Southern States in May, 
at Atlanta, Georgia; a cordial promise was given 
of the codperation of those States, in the cause of 
the celebration. 
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The following preamble and resolutions were 
submitted and unanimously adopted : 

Whereas. ‘The time has arrived in the opinion 
of this committee, when it is proper that the formal 
delivery of the control of the grounds in the Fair- 
mount Park, on which the International Exhibition 
buildings shall stand, should be made by the proper 
authorities of the City of Philadelphia, with a view 
to the immediate commencement of the erection of 
the buildings; and 

Whereas, Inthe opinion of this committee, the 
4th of July, 1873, isan appropriate day for such 
ceremonies as suit the occasion; therefore, 

Resolved, hat the President of this Commis- 
sion and the chairman of the Committee be directed 
to immediately notify the authorities of the City of 
Philadelphia, and such other officials of the said 
city in whom the power to convey the said grounds 
is vested, that the United States Central Commis- 
sion will be prepared to receive the formal transfer 
of said ground on the 4th day of July next, at— 
o’clock, if it is their pleasure then to deliver the 
same, 

Resclved, That the Board of Finance be re- 
quested to prepare to break the ground for the 
buildings on that day, it being the intention of the 
Commission to immediately transfer to their power 
and control such parts of the said grounds as are 
proper for them to use. 

Resolved, That a sub-committee of three mem- 
bers of the committee be appointed to act for the 
Commission in all the arrangements deemed neces- 
sary, and to confer with committees from the Board 
of Finance, the Centennial Committee of the 
Councils of Philadelphia, the Park Commissioners, 
and such other bodies as may appoint committees 
to arrange the ceremonies, and invite the presence 
of the President of the United States and other 
officials. 

The committee then adjourned to meet in Phila- 
delphia, on the fourth Wednesday in July. Onthe 
4th of July, the transfer above spoken of was 
made, 


SALE OF NATIONAL TREASURES.—The news- 
papers, have very justly denounced, as an insult to 
American patriotism, the order issued a short time 
ago for the sale of trophies of American valor, with 
the ordnance and ordnance stores contained in 30 
different arsenals and 130 forts within the bounds 
of the Republic. It is doubtless wisdom for the 
government to dispose of useless property, which 
has been accumulating for many years to the amount 
of many million dollars, but the sale of trophy- 
guns and other implements captured by the brave 
soldiers of the Republic, is inexcusable on any 
plea of expediency or necessity. These precious 
relics are almost the only enduring ones of the 
period of our struggles for independence in the 
two wars with Great Britain, and for mastery and 
territory, with Mexico. The associations of the 
trophies of the last named war, are not so pleasant 
to the memory of intelligent Americans, for it was 
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an unjust war made in the interest of trading poli- 
ticians and speculators. ‘The sooner the ‘* Mexican 
trophies” are melted into “ pruning hooks,” the 
better. They are not needed to inspire our patriot- 
ism. They are only trophies of the bravery of our 
soldiers who won them while fighting for the sup- 
port of their flag unfurled in an unjust war waged 
by their government. But the trophies of the 
struggles for independence and the rights of man, 
should be kept as sacred mementos of the triumph 
of principles on which rest the hopes of mankind 
for “* Peace on Earth, good will towards men.” 

The Troy, N. Y. “ Times,” gives the following 
list of trophies in the single arsenal at Water- 
Vliet or West Troy: 


A STROLL THROUGH THE ARSENAL GROUNDS, 


Some of these trophies have histories which their 
own inscriptions make plain to the student of the 
annals of the past. The very first to attract notice 
is a small Cohorn mortar, with this inscription: 
“Surrendered by the Convention of Saratoga, 
October 17, 1777.” In the middle of the mortar 
the monogram, “G. R. 2.”’—Georgus Rex. was 
engraved, <A blunderbuss, or hand cannon, in the 
model room, also attracted notice. ‘This piece is 
two inches wide at the muzzle, was made in 1820, 
and was then called a wall piece. The soldiers 
who carried these guns must have been men of 
prodigious strength. ‘ 


THE RED REPUBLICAN CANNON, 


There are about twenty cannon, captured in diffe- 
rent wars, which were cast in France at the begin- 
ning of the bloody revolution of 1789. They were 
made for the Red Republican army, and some were 
afterward sold to other nations, from whom they 
were captured by American soldiers. Some were 
taken by the English in battle, and were in turn 
taken from the English by the American patriots. 
Others were disposed .of to the Mexicans, from 
whom they were captured by the American army. 
The Red Republicans represented the people of 
France, who having been nurtured in ignorance and 
superstition for centuries, signalized their ascent to 
power by excesses which were unparalleled in. the 
history of nations. Everything which brought to 
their remembrance the tyranny to which they and 
their fathers had been subject, was abolished, The 
most innocent and harmless of these excesses was 
the changing the names of the months. Upon 
their cannon they inscribed the date and month, 
according to their new-fashioned calendar, on 
which they were cast. So we read on a howitzer, 
which with hundreds of other implements of war, 
now lies on the green sward north of the arsenal 
office.  Bezin 9, Frimaire, De la Republique 
Francaise, Arsenal de Paris, Liberté, Egalité ;” 
which may be freely rendered; “ This was cast on 
the oth of the sleet month of the French Republic 
at the arsenal of Paris—Liberty and Equality,” 
Ali of these French revolutionary cannon have 
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handles over we trunnions, This style was dis- 
carded long since, and is seen only on old pieces. 
The revolutionists gave their ordnance poetical, 
classical, and withal expressive names. One of 
the piecesat the arsenal is called, “ La /nhumaine,” 
and, no doubt, the christening was appropriate, 
Another boasts that it is “ La Victorieuse’—* The 
Victorious ;”’ but it boasts falsely, for if it were the 
victorious it would now be in honorable retire- 
ment in some French arsenal instead of being 
offered for sale by the Government of the United 
States. One oddly shaped piece is named “ Za 
Singulier.”’ We counted a full score of these guns. 
Some of them were cast in the month when the 
Parisian multitude, bearing the red banner of liberty, 
marched to the Tuilleries and made demands of 
Louis XVL., of unfortunate memory. Some recall 
the eventful year, when Louis was beheaded, when 
war was declared against England, when the reign 
of terror was at its height, when Charlotte Corday 
murdered Marat, the unrelenting persecutor of 
the Girondists, when, in short, France was a nation 
of lunatics. And yet the Government of the Uni- 
ted States wants to sell these mementos as old 
brass. 
OTHER FRENCH ORDNANCE, 

This stock of second-hand cannon also contains 
relics of monarchical France. Siege and field- 
pieces, cast long before the revolution, are embraced 
in the catalogue. A pair of “long nines,” made 
in 1764, when France was at peace with all the 
world and called “ Za Brave,’ (the brave,) and 
“ La Docile,’ (the submissive,) attract attention. 
One of the siege guns bears the legend, “ U/tima 
Ratio Regum,” (th last argument of kings:) another 
claim that it is “ Mec Pluribus Impar,” (not equaled 
by many.) This last mentioned piece is inscribed, 
“ A Douay F. Berenger fecit 1758,” (at Douay J. 
Berenger made it in 1758.) Several have this in- 
scription engraved upon them: “ Louis Charles de 
Bourbon, Comte Duc d’Aumale.’”’ Others cast at 
the same time, (1742,) one year previous to the 
defeat of the French at Dettengen by the British, 
Hanoverian and Hessian army, is beautifully orna- 
mented, and is inscribed to Louis Auguste de Bour- 
bon, Duc de Main, Grande Master de Artillerie de 
Francais, On the cascable of one of these pieces 
the face of a man with a plug in his mouth is en- 
graved. This plug probably served the purpose 
that the cards with cofiins printed thereon serve in 
these days. Some of these trophies recall the cam- 
paigns of Marshal Saxe; others were made at the 

ginning of the seven year’s war. One was cast 


in the year in which Damiens made his attempt 
upon the life of Louis XV. One recalls the battle 
of Quebec; another the expulsion of the Jesuits, 


and another the peace of Paris. These trophies 
the Government offers for sale to the highest bidder. 
ENGLISH TROPHIES, 


The Government also intends to sell the trophies 
which the fathers captured in our own revolution. 
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All of these captured pieces are embellished with 
the arms of the three Kingdoms of England, Ire- 
land and Scotland, encircled with the third Ed- 
ward’s or the eighth Henry’s delicate plea for a 
very indelicate act. ‘“ Honi soit gui mal y Pense” 
(Evil be to him that evil thinketh.) One or two 
declare “ Spectemur Agendo,” (I may be seen in the 
doing) and some assert that they were surrendered 
at the capitulation of Yorktown, Oct. 19, 1781. 
One of the siege guns, pious and patriotic, says 
“ Dieu Mon Droit,’ (God and my duty.) This 
gun was probably abandoned on the field of battle, 
a large dent in the side near the trunnions showing 
that it was rendered useless by a well-aimed mis- 
sile from the enemy. Probably the unfortunate 
fellows who manned it were rendered useless at 
the same time. If they escaped a miracle was 
wrought in their behalf. All of the mottoes are 
apt, and some are very noticeable. “ Zria juncta 
in uno” (Three in one) refers to the union of three 
kingdoms. “A Rege et Victoria” (To the King 
and victory) expresses itself. One gun with this 
inscription was made in 1752, a year notable as 
that in which the old calendar went out and the 
new came in. Mad Anthony Wayne is brought to 
mind by the statement on several of the guns that 
they were captured at the storming of Stony Point, 
July 15’ 1779. One of these trophies was cast in 
1744. The British lost 600 men in this intrepid 
assault, while Wayne’s loss was less than 100. 
Mad Anthony earned the vote of thanks and the 
gold medal which he received from Congress. In 
1750 while Lord Clive was conquering India and 
the English and French were fighting in America, 
one W. Bowen was making artillery for the Eng- 
lish. He evidently had a fat contract, for all the 
ordnance cast about that time bear his trade mark, 
England, with two big wars on its hands was pious 
then, and even its death-dealing howitzers prayed 
“ Dieu defend le droit.” (God defend the right.) 

Seven siege guns captured at Yorktown and Sara- 
toga have the legend “ The Right Honorable Lord 
George Sackville, Lieutenant General, and the rest 
of the principal officers of His Majesty’s ordnance.” 
This inscription was probably placed upon the guns 
in recognition of Lord Sackville’s services at the 
battle of Dettengen. The student of Revolutionary 
history will remember this gentleman, who had a 
dozen different titles, as one of the bitterest oppo- 
nents of American independence. He was strenu- 
ous in maintaining his convictions, and in litera- 
ture, war, politics, and statesmanship his honesty 
and bravery were alike conspicuous—to his friends, 
His failure to obey orders on one occasion lost him 
his position, which he regained upon the accession 
of George III. One of the Sackville guns has this 
piece of good advice, “ Aut nunguam tentes aut 
perfice,”’ (Either do your work perfectly or never 
try.) The only trophy of the war of 1812 is a six- 
pound gun,, captured at Forte George, Upper 
Sanat, May 13, 1813—sixty years ago almost toa 

ay. 








IsAAC FERRIS. 


The Rev. Isaac Ferris, D. D. Chancellor Emeri- 
tus of the University of the City of New York, 
died on Monday night, the 16th of June, at Roselle, 
N, J. at the age of almost seventy-five years. He 
was born in the city of New York the gth of 
October, 1798. His early education, in prepara- 
tion for a collegiate course, was intrusted to blind 
Nelson, a famous classical teacher. In 1816, he 
was graduated at Columbia College, when he 
accepted the position of a teacher in the Academy 
in the city of Albany, two months before he was 
eighteen years of age. With other students in the 
college, he had, during the war of 1812, formed a 
military company. 

Feeling himself called to the Gospel ministry, 
young Ferris studied theology with Dr. John 
Mason, of New York, and in the theological 
seminary at New Brunswick, N. J. Concluding 
his preparations for the ministry in 1820, he acted, 
part of a year, as home missionary in the then 
sparsely settled region of the Mohawk valley, and 
was then chosen pastor of a church in New Bruns- 
wick. Finally, in October, 1824, at the age of 
twenty-six years, he was installed pastor of the 
Second Reformed Dutch church, in Albany, where 
he remained many years, being his ministry always 
acceptable and profitable. In December, 1834, he 
was authorized by the classis of Albany, to organ- 
ize a Third Reformed Dutch Church, in that city. 
Two years later he resigned his pastorate, having 
accepted a call to New York city. 

In the year 1838, Dr. Ferris, whilst pastor of 
the Market Street church in New York, originated 
and established Rutger’s Female Institute, and was 
its first President. It was a very successful semi- 
nary, having, at one time, five hundred pupils. 

In 1853, he accepted the Chancellorship of the 
New York University and held that position until 
1870, when he resigned after faithful services for 
fifteen years. He was then suffering from a disease 
of the heart caused by inflammatory rheumatism 
and withdrew from active public duties. His life 
had been spent in great usefulness. For thirty-five 
years he was president of the New York Sabbath 
School Union; was a member and chairman .of 
the Distributing Committee of the American Bible 
Society for about twenty-eight years: President, 
Secretary and Executive officer of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed church for 
about forty years, and was, for many years a corpo- 
rate member of the Board of Commission of 
Foreign Missions. , 

Dr. Ferris was tall, of commanding presence, 
dignified in deportment, and by great kindliness of 
heart and manners, had endeared himself to all 
who were so fortunate as to know him. His fu- 
neral took place on the 2oth of June, at the South 
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Reformed church, corner of 21st Street and Fifth 
Avenue, in New York city. The pall-bearers were 
Rev’s. Dr. Adams, Dr. Vermilyea, Dr. Carroll and 
Dr. Ormiston, Sanford Colt, Frederic de Peyster, 
J. W. C. Leveridge and J. M. Morrison. 


Joun A. KENNEDY. 


The city of New York in particular, and our 
common country in general, lost a good and useful 
citizen when John A. Kennedy died on the 20th 
of June, of paralysis of the heart. He was born 
in the city of Baltimore in 1803, his parents having 
emigrated from Ireland to that city, several years 
before. Having received a good common school 
education and learned the business of a house- 
painter, he went to the city of New York in 1828. 
He joined the Tammany Society, became a mem- 
ber of the Common Council and acted with that 
political party until the formation of the Republi- 
can party in 1856, when he became identified with 
that party. For many years he was an active 
member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
and was a representative in the Grand Lodge of 
the United States. As a member of the Board of 
Emigration in New York, he was very active and 
useful. At one time he was its Superintendant. 

In 1859, Mr. Kennedy was appointed Superin- 
tendant of the Metropolitan Police force, and with 
uncommon energy he introduced reform which 
worked potently in favor of the peace and pros- 
perity of the city. The police system, under his 
guidance became famous for its efficiency. 

Mr. Kennedy was very instrumental in procu- 
ring a safe passage to Washington city, for Presi- 
dent Lincoln in 1861, and he enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the Chief Magistrate and most of his 
cabinet officers, beyond that extended to most 
men, 

Mr. Kennedy, who was loyal to the Govern- 
ment during the Civil War was set upon and mur- 
dered, as they supposed, by the draft-rioters in the 
city of New York, in July, 1863, They beat him 
until he was senselesss, when they threw his body 
into the gutter. He was picked up and finally 
restored to health. His services in the city of 
New York in the maintainance of law and order at 
thawserisis, may not be estimated. Suffering from 
the disease which finally terminated his life in 
the form of paralysis of the heart, he resigned his 
position as head of the police, in 1872. At the 
time of his death he was collector of Assessments 
for the city of New York. 


H1rAM Powers, 


The eminent American sculptor, Hiram Powers, 
died at Florence, in Italy, on Friday morning the 
27th of June, when almost sixty-eight years of age. 
Educated at a common school at Woodstock, 
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Vermont, where he was born on the 29th of July, 
1805, he spent his earlier youthful days on his 
father’s farm. He was the eighth of nine sons of 
that honored man. The death of his father made 
it necessary for him to “seek his fortune,” His 
home was in Ohio, and to Cincinnati he went, 
where he found employment first in the reading- 
room of a hotel, afterward in a produce store, and 
then with a watch maker. All this while he felt a 
secret yearning to be an artist, for the genius of the 
man was already manifested in the boy. At length 
he became acquainted with a Prussian sculptor who 
was in Cincinnati, engaged on a bust of General 
Jackson. This good-natured artist, seeing his zeal 
and his talent, instructed young Powers in model- 
ling in clay, and he soon succeeded in doing meri- 
torious work. His ambition was excited by his 
success; his taste and aspirations were fostered by 
a museum of wax-figures, which he was employed 
to superintend, It was at about that time that he 
made the figures and conducted the making of a 
curious automatic exhibition called “ The Infernal 
Regions,” which the writer saw on exhibition in 
New York, more than thirty years ego. 

At the age of thirty years, Powers went to Wash- 
ington city, where he found profitable employment 
in making busts of distinguished men. That was 
in the yéar 1835. Nicholas Longworth, of Cin- 
cinnati, had appreciated the genius of young 
Powers, and watcucd its development, it is said, 
with interest. He added to Powers’ earnings suffi- 
cient money to allow the young artist to make a 
professional journey to Italy. He settled in Flo- 
rence, and made that city his permanent residence 
for the remainder of his life. 

In the year 1838, Powers produced an ideal 
figure of Eve. 1t was the first ambitious effort in 
marble, The great Thorwalsden pronouuced it a 
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master-piece. From that time he found continual 
employment in his chosen field of art. The fol- 
lowing year he finished his model of the most 
celebrated of all his works, the “ Greek Slave.” He 
was then only thirty-four years of age. Other 
meritorious works followed; such as “ I] Penserosa,’’ 
the “ Fisher Boy,” “ Proserpine” “ California” and 
“ America.” He produced statues of Washington, 
Calhoun and Franklin (the latter lately unveiled at 
New Orleans); and busts, in marble, of several 
of our eminent men. He was chiefly employed in 
portrait sculpture. He made five copies of his 
Greek Slave. The last copy was made for Mr. E. 
W. Stoughton, when, in a letter to that gentleman, 
he expressed a determination not to make another, 
Mr. A. T: Stewart, of New York, possesses the 
original. His last ideal work, “ Paradise Lost,” 
was made for Mr. N. D. Morgan, of Brooklyn, 
and was received by that gentleman late in 1872. 


Jesse R. GRANT. 


The father of the President of the Republic, 
esse R. Grant died at his residence, in Covington, 
entucky, on the 29th of June, from general de- 
bility caused by old age and the effects of a para- 
lytic stroke which he had suffered some time before. 
The brain softened and the old man gradually 
sunk into the grave. 

Jesse R. Grant was a native of Pennsylvania, 
where he was born in 1794. There he married 
Hannah Simpson, from whom the President devives 
his middle name. Soon after their marriage, they 
emigrated to Kentucky, and settled at Maysville. 
Thence, with six children, they went to Ohio, and 
at the close of the Civil War, they settled at Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, where the subject of this notice 
held the office of Post-master for several years. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Orations and Addresses. By WILLIAM CULLEN 
Bryant. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, 
pp. 393. This elegant volume, printed on fine 
delicately-tinted paper, contains a remarkably well- 
executed Portrait of the Poet and Orator engraved 
on steel, and nineteen orations and addresses by 
him whose genius seems to burn with a mor@®gor- 
geous flame, like that of the setting sun, as he 
approaches the twilight of life. Mr. Bryant has 
now almost attained to octogenarian honors. 

The first of these orations and addresses, was 
spoken before the National Academy of Design.in 
May, 1858, in commemoration of Thos. Cole, the 
artist, who had lately died; the last was delivered 
on the occasion of the unveiling of the Statue of 
Sir Walter Scott, in Central Park, New York, in 
November, 1872. The other subjects of Mr. 
Bryant’s discourses were J. Fennimore Cooper ; 


Washington Irving; Fitz Green Halleck; Guilian 
C. Verplanck; at the Press Banquet to Kossuth; the 
Improvement of Native Fruits ; Music in the Public 
Schools; Schiller; A  Birth-day; Freedom of 
Exchange; The Electric Telegraph; The Metro- 
politan Art Museum; the Mercantile Library; 
Italian Unity; The unveiling of the Morse Statue ; 
Shakespeare; Reform. 

These orations and addresses show all the grace 
and beauty in prose composition which the author 
exhibits in verse. The work forms a fitting 
companion to Mr. Bryant’s volumes of poetry. 


An Essay on the origin of the Names of Towns 
in Massachusetts, settled prior to A. D. 1775. To 
which is prefixed an essay on the name of the town 


of Lexington. By WILLIAM HENRY WHITMORE. 
Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Massachu- 











setts Historical Society; This pamphlet of 37 
pages contains the results of the keen and intelli- 
gent researches of one of the most careful and 
learned American genealogists and historical critics. 
Taking up the names of towns, in age, in the order 
in which the history of Massachusetts is naturally 
divided into periods, namely, the Colonial to the 
end of the administration of Andros; the Pro- 
vincial to the Revolution, and of the State since 
that political and social convulsion, Mr. Whit- 
more shows that during the first period the names of 
the towns were chiefly of English origin and were 
given generally, to please some first settlers, who 
had associations of affection or interest in some 
town of similar name in England, He also shows 
by careful analysis that, each of the periods having 
a social and political character of its own, each had 
a peculiar nomenclature for its new settlements. 
He also shows that of the sixty towns namedin Mas- 
sachusetts prior to 1690, not one retained its 
Indian name. The curious fact is revealed, that in 
Plymouth and Massachusetts, both settled by 
Puritans, only two have scripture names—Salem 
and Rehoboth, It is a curious and most interes- 
ting inquiry, and the research has been faithfully 
and skillfully performed by the learned author, 


The Student's Constitutional History of Eng- 
land—The Constitutional History of England, 
from the Accession of Henry the Seventh to the 
death of George the Second. By Henry HALLAM, 
LL. D., F. R. A. S. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 12mo. pp. 747. This is one of the 
admirable abridgements of various historical works 
by William Smith, D.C. L., LL. D. which have 
appeared from time to time within a few years, 
prepared for the special use of students, and which 
have brought the cream of the elaborate works so 
abridged, within the easy expenditure of the time 
and money of thousands who could not afford a 
sufficiency of either for the original works, This, 
like the other of Dr. Smith’s abridgements, by leav- 
ing out foot-notes, and abbreviating the less impor- 
tant remarks, contains a greater portion of the 
book as written by Hallam. He has not presumed to 
change the expressions of any opinions, and he has 
studied, he says, “ to present the work as nearly as 
possible in the form in which he conceives the 
author would have wished it to appear if he had 
himself prepared an edition for the special use of 
students,” 

Dr. Smith has incorporated in this work, Mr. 
Hallam’s latest additions and corrections, and 
adapted them to the use of students. He has also 
given at length the Petition of Right and the Bill 
of Rights, of which Mr. Hallam gave only an 
abstract. 


Miss Beecher’s Housekeeper and. Healthkeeper, 
containing Five Hundred Recipes for economical 
and healthful Cooking; also many Directions for 
securing Health and Happiness. Approved by Phy- 
sicians of all classes. New York: Harper & Bros, 
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12mo. pp. 482. The first 125 pages of this work, 
include all the recipes; the remainder of the vol- 
ume is devoted to short and carefully prepared 
essays on subjects of the highest importance to the 
family. The topics treated, indicate the scope of 
the work, They are as follows. 

Needful Science and Training for the Family 
Slate; A Healthful and Economical Home; on 
Home Ventilation; on Warming a House; on 
Stoves and Chimneys ; Economic Modes for beau- 
tifying a Home; on the Care of Health; Domestic 
Exercises ; Healthful Food and Drinks ; on Clean- 
liness; Clothing; Early Rising; Domestic man- 
ners; the Preservation of Good Temper in the 
Housekeeper; Habits of System and Order; 
Health of Mind; Care of the Aged; Care of 
Domestic Animals; Care of the Sick; Fires and 
Lights ; Care of Rooms ; Care of Yards and Gardens ; 
Sewing, Cutting and Fitting; Accidents and Anti- 
dotes; Right use of Time and Property; Care of 
Infants; Management of Young Children; Fam- 
ily Religious Training, Care of Servants; Do- 
mestic Amusements and Social Duties; Laws of 
Health; Comfort for a Discouraged Housekeeper. 

This exceedingly useful book, filling as it does a 
wide spread want in Families, is furnished with a 
full index. It has been prepared with special 
reference to the conditions of American Society, 


Historical Sketches of Plymouth, Luzerne Co. 
Pennsylvania. By HeENDRIcK B. Wricut, of 
Wilkes-Barré. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brother, 12mo. pp. 419. Jn this volume we have 
a charming local history, or rather a lively, interes 
ting and valuable chronicle of men and eventsina 
flourishing Pennsylvania town. It is the work of 
the brain and hand of one eminently competent to 
— the task well, and who, for half a century, 

as been familiar with many of the persons and 
events described. He has given us an outline 
sketch of the lives of the principal men and of the 
most noted events which have distinguished Ply- 
mouth from its first settlement in 1768 to 1850. 
With a free pencil he has sketched a picture of the 
social habits, customs and amusements of the early 
settlers, much of the material for which has been 
drawn from the personal intercourse of the author 
with the people of the town—the pioneers and their 
immediate descendants. He has given an outline 
history of the shad-fishery, coal operations and 
other industries of the place; of the game, old 
land marks, early clergymen, physicians and mer- 
chants; of the “ Pennamite and Yankee war” and 
the Revolutionary war, of Indian outrages, cap- 
tivities, &c; of town meetings, education and the 
chief occupations of the inhabitants, and brief 
biographical sketches of the heads of old families. 

Is not the author in error, when he speaks of 
John Robinson, pastor of those “ Pilgrims’ who 
came to America in the May-Flower, and founded 
Plymouth in Massachusetts, (after which Plymouth 
in Pennsylvania was named) as having come to 
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this country with his congregation, and as the 
“founder of the English Dissenters’ church ?” 
Only a minority of Mr. Robinson’s congregation at 
Leyden, in Holland, came in the AMay-Flower, 
under Elder Brewster; Robinson, then forty-five 
years of age, prepared to come with the remainder, 
but died (at Leyden in 1625,) before the consent of 
the association of English merchants could be 
obtained. Soon after his death, the rest of his 
church emigrated to America. His son Isaac 
came as early as 1630. Dissent appeared in the 
church of England, in the reign ot Edward the 
Sixth, or soon after the establishment of the Angli- 
can church, and that dissenting church was known, 
before Robinson was born, as an organization of men 
and women who were called Nonconformists. 
Robinson joined that church in 1602, when he was 
twenty-seven years of age. 


Washington: His Person as represented by the 
Artists. The Houdon Statue, its History and 
Value. This is the title of a pamphlet of twenty- 
three pages lately published by order of the Senate 
of Virginia. It was written by Colonel Sherwin 
McRae, and appears to have been prepared from 
documentary and other authorities. It seems to 
embrace nearly all that is known of the history of 
that statue. 

The auther is mistaken in saying that Houdon, 
at Mount Vernon, made “ a cast of the face, head 
and upper part of the body” of Washington. 
There is the best authority for saying that only a 
cast of the face was made by Houdon. An en- 
graving of that cast may be seen at near the close 
of the later editions of ‘The Home of Washing- 
ton.” 

The author is also mistaken in saying that the 
author of the “Home of Washington” probably 
“ adopted the statement of Dunlap, which accords 


with his own, in representing that the cast was- 


broken in removal from the face.’’ -Neither Dun- 
lap nor the author of “ The Home of Washington,” 
makes any such statement concerning the cast by 
Houdon. 

The author gives a harsh judgment in question- 
ing the veracity of the truth-loving Elkanah Watson, 
in his simple account of the taking of the cast 
from the face of Washington, by giving an opinion 
that “no such scene ever occurred.” Does the 
author fully believe the following statement made 
in a published oration by Ex-Governor Henry A. 
Wise, concerning the same transaction ?—* Hou- 
don, after taking a mould of Washington’s face, 
persisted to make a cast of hisentireperson. * * 
* * * The hero and the sage—the man of 
supreme dignity, of spotless purity, and the most 
veiled modesty, laid his sacred person bare and 
prone before the eyes of art and affection !” 

The statement of th2 late Mr. Tuckerman (not 
Washington Irving as the author says) concerning 
the “implicit fidelity” to nature displayed in Hou- 
don’s statue, and which Col. McRae repudiates, 
must he accepted as true by thoughtful men, when 
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they consider that Houdon did not even make a 
drawing of Washington’s body and limbs, but only 
a measurement in feet and inches; that Charles 
Wilson Peale made the drawing after Houdon had 
returned to France, and that Gouverneur Morris stood 

‘or the figure, for the sculptor in Paris! Of Morris 
in that position, Dunlap who knows him well 
says: ‘Of what use his person could be to the 
artist, I cannot conceive, as there was. no likeness, 
in form or manner between him and the hero except 
that they were both tall men.” 

We may accept the face of Houdon’s statue as 
correct, because it is from a mould from life, but 
must come to Mr. Tuckerman’s conclusion that 
‘*the statue cannot be used with mathematical 
exactitude as a guide which greater attention to 
minutiz would have secured.” Is it not a little 
extravagant to claim absolute perfection for this 
statue, and upon that assumption declare that the 
city of Richmond, in Virginia, is “ the Cnidos of 
the World,” in art ? 


A Sketch of the Life of Oliver Evans, a re- 
markable Mechanic and Inventor. By Rev. 
Georce A, Latimer, Rector of Calvary P. E. 
church, Wilmington, Delaware. Wilmington, J. 
C. Harkness 8vo. pp. 16. 

This is the title of a discourse prepared in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the Historical Society 
of Delaware, and was read at its annual meeting 
in October, 1872; also on the occasion of ,the 
opening of the Wilmington and Western rail-rohd, 
the same month. It is reprinted from * Harkness’ 
Magazine.” It contains an interesting narrative of 
the struggles and victories of one of the greatest 
of American mechanics and inventors, and one of 
the founders of the system of steam navigation. 


The Annual Record of Science and Industry for 
1872. Edited by Spencer F. Bairp, with the 
assistance of eminent men of science. New York: 
Harper & Brothers 12mo. pp. 651. 

This is a second volume of like title and scope, 
issued by Harper & Bros. under the editorial 
supervision of Professor Baird of the Smithsonian 
Institute. It is proposed to present a similar vol- 
ume each year, containing brief records, many of 
them in a single paragraph, of the most important 
discoveries in the various branches of science, 
theoretical and applied, and so marking the stages 
of scientific advancement. A general summary of 
progress for the year in the different departments, 
prefixed to the volume, is intended to give a con- 
nected sketch of what has actually been accom- 

lished, 

The editor has the most ample means for making 
his Recorp of the highest order, in authority, for 
he has not only the assistance of men of the largest 
attainmentsin science in this country and in Europe, 
but is furnished with all of the best scientific serial 
publications of the day. In this volume may be 
found “ in a nut shell,” a complete outline report 
of all scientific progress during the year 1872. 


